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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
The date to which payment is made is given 
on cach paper, so (lat every subseriber can ascertain 
fw himeelf the time when his subscription ends. 

We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terme. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money's worth, 


wh 


ordered. 


a@See Third Page for Terms, &c..69 
Subscribers will observe the date on the label: 
The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, Ghis date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wiD 
peease notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after thair 
occurrence, 


with which their pupers are addressed. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL RAMBLINGS. 
Messrs. R. P. Eaton & Co. 

My ride on a mid-day train from Richmond 
to Northfield, though a pleasant one, was 
through a region that hardly represents the 
true character of Vermont as an agricultural 
State. The railroads seldom take one through 
the best portions of any district, but follow 
the streams or back pastures, whenever by so 
doing they find an easier grade for the road- 
bed 
high land and are represented now upon the 
line 

buildings, not the least among which is the 


Many of the old towns were built upon 
of the railroad only by a small collection 


where the trains 
A single ‘*store,” often a part c¢ 


tation, with its one or two mowing ma- 


g¢ woodshed stop to re- 


nish tuel. 


hines, or a half dozen ploughs left over from 
the back 


1, or possibly under an open shed, indicate 


the season's sale, housed in open 
yar 
that there has been a demand for such imple- 
uents, and that there are good farms and en- 
terprising farmers not far away. In looking 
over the list of towns through which I was to 
pass on my way, | found it hard te resist the 
temptation to get off and hunt up some of the 
names so familiar to the readers of the Faro- 
ER 

At Waterbury 
the name of Timothy Wheeler came fresh to 
mind as a correspondent who has made a 
study of the flow of sap in the sugar maple, 
ind also as one of the first to bring the sub- 
merged system of milk setting to the notice of 
the public, but on inquiring of Waterbury 
passengers, | found that his place was some 
three or more miles from the station, and that 
he had that morning left home for some point 
unknown to my informants, so I was obliged 
to content myself with the thoughts of what a 
pleasant visit I had missed. Then at Montpe- 
lier Junction, I remembered how quiet and 
secure the 
of the State 


looked to me as I saw it for the first and only 


Capital 


time, some four or five years before, with its 
background of mountains which so completely 
surround and protect it from the fierce winds 
and storms of winter, and how I wished at the 
time that 1 could see it in summer on just 
such a day as this, but I had no time for sight 
seeing alone, beside the legislature was soon 
to convene, and I could see rising in the po- 
horizon the little clouds which foretell 
even the 
the capitol cannot ward off—storms which, in 


litical 
the storms that mountains around 
a day, root up and destroy the supposed best 
mental efforts of past generations, as the phys- 
ical storms and whirlwinds tear up and set at 
nought the work of the physical toiler. So, 
‘‘log rolling,” and 


with confused visions of 


‘‘wire pulling,” and ‘*button-holing” passing 
before me, I passed Montpelier with mixed 
feelings of regret—regrets that I could not see 
her in her loveliest’ mood, and deeper regrets 
that that loveliness can ever be marred by the 
hands. So I hasten on to 
Northfield. 


This, formerly one of the most enterprising 


work of unclean 


and thrifty towns in the State, has of late be- 
come a little old and rusty looking. The re- 
moval of the work shops of the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, which were formerly located 
here, to St. Albans, was a great blow to North- 
field. The working of the Roxbury marble, 
one of the most beautiful varieties of marbie 
in the world, and which at one time constitu- 
ted quite a business here, has, owing to the 
great cost of cutting and polishing it, been 
abandoned for the present. 
The Slate Quarries. 

The quarrying of roofing slate seems at 
present to be a leading business of the town, 
though much less is being done now than at 
some former periods, two of the principal 
quarries being pretty much abandoned, owing 
to the vast amount of inferior stone that has 
to be removed in proportion to that which is 
worth handling. Quite respectable mountains 
have grown up here from the debris which is 
wheeled out and dumped off to get it out of 
the way, it being worthless for roofing, and 
too plenty to be of much value for other uses 
in the vicinity. What a prize these acres of 
refuse slabs would be considered if distributed 
upon thousands of farms in New England 
where flat stones are in demand for covering 
bridges, for flagging stones in door yards, and 
for side walks, and for covering stone drains. 
They are used here for cellar walls, for door- 
steps, for covering walks, and the good slate 
is used considerably for roofing, and yet it 
does not entirely supersede shingles, even 
here, where there is no expense for freight. 

The extra weight of the slate requires bet- 
ter frames and stronger roofing material, 
while for low houses, like the majority of coun- 
try and village residences here in Vermont, 
the excessive beat absorbed by the slate in 
summer, makes the chambers anything but 
comfortable during the hot montbs of July 
and August. Previous to the great fire in 
Boston, the demand for Northfield slate was 
much better than since that time, owing in 
part, perhaps, to a change in the fashion for 
roof covering, but largely in consequence of 
the depressed condition of business since that 
event. Whoever walks across Boston com- 
mon, from below Park Street Church to the 
Providence depot, must observe the large, flat, 
bluish stones used for covering the centre of 
the walk, all of which came from the North- 
field quarries. 

The stones used for walks are hard, sound, 
and very durable. The slate from which the 
roofing material is worked, is taken from quite 
a depth under the surface of the mountain, 
and grows better, the deeper it is worked. It 
is all fonnd standing on end, and a large 
amount of cutting and drilling is required for 
splitting out the great slabs, which, when 
quarried, are taken down the mountain to the 
factory in the village, where they are sawed 
up by steam or water power, and then split 
into suitable thickness for roofing, by hand la- 
bor. The squaring up and finishing is done 
by powerful revolving cutters which ‘‘bite off” 
the rough, ragged edges as easily as a boy 
with good teeth will crack a stick of pipestem 
candy. Water almost as cold as ice, is con- 


stantly accumulating in the quarries, and re- 
quires pumping out several times a day. 
When the distance is not too great from the 
side of the mountain, the water is sometimes 
drawn out by syphon action through long 
leather or rubber hose, thus saving considera- 
ble expense for hand or steam power. Farm- 
ers who feel like complaining of the hard work 
or risks attached to their business, should visit 
one of these quarries and see the amount of 
labor required in opening and working such a 
mine. 
Mountain Walks. 

During my stay in the town, I took several 
long walks around the town and up into the 
mountains. In looking up trom the village, 
one would hardly suspect that good farms 
could be found on what, from that position, ap- 
pears to be the top of the mountains, bat a 
walk towards the top reveals constant succes- 
sions of cultivable land with farm buildings 
lying snugly hidden among the hills, and what 
surprised me much, was to find the New Ene- 
LAND FarMER so well known up here, almost 
out of sight of civilization. And the farmers 
here not only take papers, but they read them, 
too, and remember what they read. 
one little settlement of 
good ones, too, where two copies of the 
FaRMER are taken to each three houses, and, 


1 found 
Irish farmers, and 


judging from the neat, though small houses, 
the thrifty fruit trees, the large, well fed cows, 
the great flocks of healthy looking pouitry, 
and last, but not least, the well behaved and 
well bred boys and girls who are growing 
up to manhood and womanhood under the 
influences of New England civilization, the 


the sons of the old settlers choose to leave 
the farm for the city or for the West, we should 
feel like congratulating ourselves that their 
places are not always left vacant, and that 
the soil that produced them is still capable of 
producing other men who may yet become 
of equal value to society and the country. 
Let those who would see New England pros- 
per in the future, attend to it now, and pro- 
vide the means for a good, practical educa- 
tion for the rising generation—an education 
that will help the boys and girls grow up to be- 
come useful citizens, both to themselves and 
to the community. Then they need have little 
anxiety for the permanence of our New Eng- 
land institutions. A prominent New England 
scholar once said to me, when walking over 
my own farm, ‘‘It is these rocks which seem 
such an obstruction upon New England farm 
lands that have made New England men 
what they are, for men never become great 
or courageous without something in the way 
to conquer, something to bring out the possi- 
bilities within them. If this is true, New 
England is still safe, for there are rocks 
enough yet undisturbed to keep men digging, 
and growing stronger as they dig, for many, 
many ages to come. 
Agricultural Writing. 

I have for a long while felt that agricultural 
writers labor under a great disadvantage when 
their ideas of the needs of farmers are gained 
only or chiefly from observations made within 
city or village limits. It is an easy matter 
after an early morning walk to the city mar- 
ket for the purchase of a few choice delicacies, 
which, perhaps, have been produced at great 
expense under glass and out of season, to 
complain of the apathy, indolenve, or want of 
enterprise on the part of farmers. It is an 
easy matter to urge them to grow fewer pota- 
toes and more celery, less corn and more 
cucumbers; to raise fewer steers and more 
strawberries, and it isa very easy matter to 
tell them how to do these things—easy to ad- 
vise clearing out the rocks, draining the land, 
ploughing deeper and cultivating better; easy 
to recommend the use of good, honest fertil- 
izers so that the crops may be doubled and 
the profits quadrupled, but let such writers 
come up into the country, two hundred miles 
from the city and tide water, by a route that 
is all the way up hill, and let them climb one 
of these Vermont or New Hampshire moun- 
tains, where an empty wagon is a load for a 
horse, until reaching an altitude of some two 
thousand feet, he comes to a farm among the 
rocks, where the land is so steep that all the 
stable manure must be spread on land below 
the barn, and none above it, and here let him 
meet one of the constant readers of his city 
penned editorials, and my word for it, he will 
find it easier to evade some questions than to 
answer them. Indeed, one not thoroughly 
familiar with all the customs and methods pe- 
culiar to such a section of country, as well as 
the causes which produced these customs, is 
poorly qualified to give advice. 

The Use of Chemical Fertilizers. 

One of the first questions likely to be asked 
here is, whether the Stockbridge or other 
special fertilizers advertised and recommended 
in the Boston agricultural papers, would be 
profitable to use up here, so far from the fac- 
tory, so far from market, and with such high 
freight charges as must be added by the time 
they reach these hills. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that such fertilizers may be 
well enough for growing strawberries and 
asparagus down near Boston, where prices 
are high, and freights low, but here, where 
hay is worth but ten dollars per ton, and pas- 
ture feed for a cow less than half what it is 
near Massachusetts cities, such fertilizers can- 
not be purchased at a profit. And yet it 
would seem that here, above almost all other 
places, a concentrated fertilizer should pay, 
for the chemists teach us that a ton of fresh 
stable manure, on the average, contains but 
thirty-three pounds of fertilizing material, or, 
more strictly speaking, thirty-three pounds of 
plant food, the remainder being water and 
carbonaceous matter of no special value, more 
than the water from the clouds, and the 
stubble which we plough in or allow to blow 
away, or otherwise go to waste. My own im- 
pression is, that sheep husbandry is not carried 
on to half the extent it should be on these 
steep, rocky hills, but dog husbandry a great 
deal more than is profitable. 

Northfield village is as quiet and clean a 
looking place to live in as one could ask for. 
The wide streets are lined with shade trees, 
the houses being nearly all white, and a con- 
siderable number of them are without the 
regulation white picket fence in front to mar 
the beauty of the landscape. Mr. J. C. B. 
Thayer was one of the first to set the example 
here, of removing the street fences, and others 
are following as fast as the old fences become 
rotten, or the public sentiment changes in favor 
of clean lawn-like grounds from the very old 
street lines to the doorstep. 

Leaving Northfield, I pass through the 
towns of Roxbury, Braintree, Randolph, Roy- 
alton, Sharon, Hartford and Woodstock, 
names which are familiar to both Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut people. The same 
temptation is felt for stepping off at many of 
these points as above Montpelier, for there is 
not a village or post office here whose name 
is not familiar to the readers of the ‘‘F ARMER,” 
through the columns of ‘‘Extracts and Re- 
plies,” or the correspondence department. 

But at Hartland there is a herd of no-horned 
cows which must not be missed. Leaving the 
train at North Hartland, I called on Mr. 
James Willard, who kindly left his own work 
and duties to take me over the town among 
the dairy and stock farmers. My principal 
visit was at the farm of Mr. A. B. Burk, an 
enthusiastic breeder of red Norfolk polled 
cattle, and the only breeder of that stock I 
know of in the State, and I fear he began too 





late in life to accomplish a great work in that 


country has little to fear in this direction. If 








direction, although he has some dozen or 
more very fine looking animals, including a 
bull, four or five large, handsome cows, and a 
number of promising heifers. Leaving Hart- 
land late in the afternoon, I had just time to 
reach Bellows Falls and hunt up my old 
friend, and every dairyman’s friend, F. G. 
Butler, of the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, whose chief business for the past year 
has been the manufacture of the Cooley cream- 
ers for milk setting, although many other 
farm and dairy implements are also made here 
upon an extended scale. The friendly greet- 
ings over, the regular business of the evening, 
the discussion of milk, was entered into, and 
not till the clock hands had begun to point 
towards the small hours, could it be laid over 
for another session at some future time. Few 
methods of milk setting have been received 
by the public with the favor bestowed upon the 
Cooley system, both East and West. At the 
time of my visit, nearly the whole force of the 
company was required for exhibiting at tbe 
numerous fairs which were in session in every 
direction. Had it not been for this and my 
own limited time, 1 should have visited the 
celebrated ‘‘Maple Grove farm,” owned by 
Mr. Geo. B. Williams, of the firm of Macullar, 
Williams & Parker, of your city, which lies 
just over the river, in the town of Walpole, 
N.H. Mr. Williams bas recently undertaken 
the manufacture of fine family butter for the 
Boston market, and is aided by a son who 
takes the entire charge of the dairy work, and 
who has grown up in the business at a rapid 
rate, as might be expected where intelligence 
and a love for one’s business are combined. 

Below Bellows Falls, I found time, between 
trains, for a chat at Brattleboro with Brother 
Chandler, of the Record and Farmer, and a 
half hour’s visit with Ex-Gov. Holbrook, for- 
merly associate editor of the Farmer, and 
whose practical, common sense articles are 
well remembered by many of your readers. 
Here, again, limited time prevented the ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to visit the large 
farm connected with the State Asylum for the 
insane, of which the Governor has an over- 
sight, and where large areas are annually de- 
voted to the production of hay, corn, and po- 
tatoes, and pasture feed for the large stock of 
cows kept here to supply the inmates of the 
asylum with pure, wholesome milk. 

From this time onward, my journey home- 
ward was delayed on account of the poor con- 
nection of trains on the several roads over 
At Miller's 
Falls I was reminded of an injunction never 


which I had proposed to return. 


again to miss the opportunity to visit a cer- 
tain patron of the Farmer, but whose name I 
could not possibly recall at the time, so I had 
to content myself as best I could during the 
six hours of waiting, by arranging the ma- 
Miller’s Falls 
dull, lonesome looking place for a traveller to 


terial for these letters. is a 
stop at who is in the least hurry to get along, 
though there is one large establishment where 
carpenters’ tools, both of wood and steel, are 
made in large quantities. Finding myself 
booked for a longer homeward journey than | 
had intended, I concluded to make the best of 
it, and make a few calls on the way, which 
were not originally on the programme, and to 
which I may find occasion to allude in a future 


number. i Wi, 





AQGKRIOCVULTURAL FAIRS. 

In another column of this week's issue of 

the Farmer, we publish a letter upon the 
management of Agricultural Fairs, by a gen- 
tleman who has had large experience in breed- 
ing valuable stock, and who takes a high de- 
gree of interest in every movement that bids 
fair to promote the interests of Agriculture, 
both as an art and ascience. He has taken 
an active part in some of the leading Agricul- 
tural Societies of New England, and has had 
ample opportunities for judging of the value 
of such organizations to the farmer, and to 
the community, and yet, on some points, we 
cannot fully agree with him in his conclusions. 
We have weighed with care the arguments 
presented, and although we prefer to hear from 
our correspondents upon this subject rather 
than to discuss it ourselves, yet we deem it 
not out of place to reply to some points 
touched upon in the letter. 
In the article referred to by our esteemed 
correspondent, ‘‘Seekonk,” we intended to 
say some things that would set farmers to 
thinking, and we hoped, to acting also, for we 
believe that there are few public matters which 
need the thought and attention of tne agricul- 
tural community more at the present time 
than our Agricultural Society Exhibitions. 
The people of Massachusetts are paying from 
the State treasury, six hundred dollars annu- 
ally to each of the county and sub-county Ag- 
ricultural Societies in the State. This amounts 
inaterm of years toa large sum, and the 
people have a right to ask if the money thus 
raised by taxation is judiciously expended. 
They have a right to ask if the expenditure 
brings adequate returns—if the outlay pays. 
So far as the visits of the Governors are con- 
cerned, we admire the custom. The people 
seldom have so good an opportunity for mak- 
ing up their minds as to the character of a 
Governor as when he comes face to face with 
them at the dinner table on Exhibition day. 
If a Governor is a man of character, and has 
the best interests of the State at heart, as 
though it were his own personal or pecuniary 
interest, that character will be quite sure to 
show itself when he comes before the people 
at an Agricultural Fair; and on the other 
hand, if he is so unfortunate as to have little 
or no character, the farmers of the country 
are not so dull that they will not discover that 
fact also. Yes, we like to see the Governor 
at the Fair, and we like to see the people do 
him and the office honor, by treating him hand- 
somely. But that is not the point. We 
would ask this question of the managers of 
Agricultural Fairs : must you secure the pres- 
ence of the Governor, or at least make the pub- 
lic believe he is coming, in order to draw a 
crowd, and thus collect the funds needed for 
paying the interest on debts contracted for 
building trotting tracks? We wish to know 
whether the time has come or is coming when 
a successful Agricultural Exhibition cannot be 
held without the presence of a (sovernor, or 
at least, the promise of one. Have our Na- 
tional and State officers got to be burdened 
with carrying, as loads, these annual Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions? If so, let us either have 
fewer exhibitions or more officers, for at pres- 
ent they are out of all proportion. We 
haven’t Governors enough to ‘‘go round,” and 
would-be Governors are not always acceptable 
in their stead. Yes, let us have the Govern- 
ors and the Presidents, too, if we can get 
them, at our Agricultural Fairs, but let us 
have fair play, and a full understanding in the 
matter. Let us know when we pay a dollar 
and a half fora poor dinner and a look at 
the face of the Governor, whether the dollar 
and a half is expected to advance the inter- 
ests of agriculture, or whether it is expended 
in furthering personal or private interests 
chiefly. 

Concerning the hiring of people to exhibit, 
if any one has doubts of its being done, we 
think we could, by showing the books of cer- 
tain societies, provided they are correctly kept, 
convince them that such has been the case. 
We were once questioning a foreign exhibitor 
as to the inducement he could have for exhib- 
iting a large herd of cattle so far from home, 
when he explained that the officers of the so- 
ciety agreed to pay him a hundred dollars for 





showing his animals. We will not discuss 


| the merits of such a system, but leave that to 
our readers. Nor will we, at this time, an- 
swer the question about awarding premiums, 
when the committee is divided three to two. 
Our Concord, N.H., correspondent, whose 
experience has made him more competent than 
ourselves, has already answered that question 
in the Farmer’of Nov. 9. 

In regard to the by-laws of societies, es- 
pecially those referring to fraudulent entries 
and penalties aflixed, we have a word to say, 
and itis this, that such by-laws are well 
enough if they mean anything. But who ever 
heard of a high officer in either of our popular 
New England Poultry Associations being dis- 
graced or debarred in future from exhibiting, 
because he had borrowed birds from his neigh- 
bor for the purpose of ‘‘matching up” a trio? 
Why, if we were so disposed We could filla 
whole page of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
with accounts of tricks practised at our <Ag- 
ricultural Faire—tricks which have been told 
us confidentially by those who have practiced 
them, or by those who have been defrauded 
by the parties who happened to be lucky 
enough to get inside the ring. 

To show how premiums are sometimes won, 
we will relate a single instance. It was in the 
case of a county fair in Canada, where liberal 
premiums were offered for trotting horses, 
A few Frenchmen from one of the chief cities 
in Canada, proposed to enter for the purses, 
but not feeling quite sure of their own nags, a 
party sent over into New York State toa 
noted owner of fast horses, to borrow for the 
occasion, a horse good for a certain speed, in- 
tending to win, of course. A second party 
feeling a similar doubt, also sent for a horse, 
and, as luck would have it, the same New 
York gentleman filled both orders, sending 
borses equal to the speed named. Both these 
horses were entered under fal-e names, and, of 
course, under those names had no record that 
would debar them from competing in the class 
in which they were entered. Our New York 
friend naturally feeling somewhat interested 
in the success of his animals, made it in his 
way to be present on the day of the trotting. 
Probably he was interested in the progress of 
agriculture in Victoria’s Dominions, and as 
long as he was going, it would not be much 
extra trouble tosend along another horse with 
a false name and an unknown owner—one that 
was good fora little quicker time than the 
two which had gone before. 

Arriving at the fair, what more natural than 
that a noted breeder of fast horses from over 
the line, and, of course, uninterested and un- 
biased, should be selected to fill a vacancy on 
the list of judges? And what more natural 
than that he should accept, especially as he 
was neither sworn nor paid for his services ? 
Does any reader need to be told the sequel ? 
How that the little horse, owned by an unknown 
driver, and both with fictitious names, won the 
purses, and how the unpitied Frenchmen went 
home with a great deal less money than they 
had in the morning, for where is the profit in 
trotting unless there is betting or poo! selling 
too? Ifany of our readers doubt this story, 
we can only inform them that it was told us 
by one who was there, and who was inside the 
ring; by one who never drinks a glass of in- 
toxicating liquor, but who keeps at all times 
perfectly cool and drives his horses to win. 

We believe that changes of some sort are 
very much needed 
many of our societies—such changes as will de- 
from going around the 


in the management vf 
bar *‘professionals” 
country two or three months every fall, cap- 
turing the premiums offered by our societies 
for the ‘promotion of agriculture.” Our 
question was this, What shall be the object of 
our Agricultural Fairs? And we hope that it 
will be discussed through the columns of the 
FARMER, in the preliminary meetings of so- 
cieties and in farmers’ clubs, until we can all 
come to some general understanding in the 
matter. If their aim is high and good, let us 
see to it that the honesty and intelligence in 
the community are fairly represented in their 
management. 


STEAM CARRIAGES ON THE HIGH- 
WAY. 

Two years ago, the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin offered a purse of $10,000 for the best 
road motor to be used as a subsitute for 
animal power upon the common roads of this 
country, and for ploughing, and other agricul- 
tural work. A trial has recently been held 
before a board of judges, at which a steam mo- 
tor, costing $1000, and with a daily expense 
for running of from two to six dollars, per- 
formed all the work required by the act of 
the Legislature. It made a trip of over two 
hundred miles, at a rate exceeding five miles 
per hour, hauling a load weighing nearly two 
tons, and a portion of the way, nearly seven 
tons. The committee report that the machine 
ploughed, threshed, and performed satisfacto- 
rily all the work put upon it, but they deemed 
the cost of the motor too great to bring it with- 
in the requirements of the act. They recom- 
mend a gratuity, however, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the success gained. The offer has yet 
nearly three years to run, and it is hoped that 
during that time, improvements will be made 
that will warrant the award of the full amount 
of the prize. During the trial trip much 
sand and mud was encountered, and steep 
grades overcome, while no horses were fright- 
ened, nor any injury caused to the bridges 
passed. The wheels followed in the worn 
track, and the establishment was turned out 
of the ruts, when teams were met, with no in- 
convenience more than if the power had been 
that of oxen or horses. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


BUTTER PACTORIES. 

I would like to ask about creamery butter. I 
know about skimming milk at cheese factories, 
and making butter of it. Are there any factories 
or creameries where only butter is made, and if so, 
can you tell me where? If you can give me any 
information about it, through the New ENGLAND 
Farmer, I shall be much obliged. 

G. W. FARRINGTON. 

Orange Co., Vt., Noy. 26, 1878. 

Remarks.—Probably there have been a few fac- 
tories devoted to the manufacture of butter alone, 
but we hear very little about them, except where 
the skimmed milk is sold in the cities for family 
use. If butter making could be profitably trans- 
ferred from the farm to the factory, it would greatly 
relieve the farmer’s family, but there are serious 
difficulties in the way. Milk for butter making 
should not be carted to a distance, but should be 
set as soon as possible after it comes from the sta- 
ble. New milk peddled through the streets for a 
few hours, may contain all the cream it ever had, 
but we never considered it worth much more than 
half price for butter making. The cream seems to 
get beaten into the milk, and so entangled in it 
that it will never rise as when set immediately af- 
ter being drawn. Then, if the milk is carried away 
to a factory, the skimmed milk is lost, or must be 
carted back again, if to be fed to hogs, so that, on 
the whole, most farmers prefer to make their but- 
ter at home. If any of our readers are familiar 
with the operations of any factories devoted ex- 
clusively to butter making, we shall be pleased to 
hear from them on the subject. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


One of our English poets informs us “some are 
and must be ter than the rest.” No doubt of 
the truth of the assertion, but who are the ? 
Does it follow he is great whom the people delight 
to honor? Political parties always eulogize their 
candidates, not so much that they are great, as that 
they hope they will be elected. Is it the rich man 
whose fine mansion and rich equi his 
wealth, to whom small men corvildly to seek 
his favors? Not necessarily so. Some very small 
men become the inheritors of wealth—some mean 
men as well. Who is the great man? George 
Peabody was a great man, not so much because of 

t business talent, but because he delighted to 
Bless mankind with his riches. Is he necessaril 
pee See others who have made prone 

ices in ministering to the necessities of the poor, 
because they had less means? Our Saviour gave 
no praise to those who of their abundance cast 
their money into the Lord’s treasury, but highly 








commended a poor woman who offered two mites, 
because she had made a greater offer according to 
her means. So far as wealth is concerned, he is 
the greatest man who makes the best use of his 
riches. But may not poor people be great as well 
as the rich? ost of the great men and women 
of the times excel in some one department of 
science or art. But is not he as great who possess- 
es a well balanced mind? Who is honest when so 
much dishonesty prevails? Who is faithful amidst 
scores ot knaves? Who is honest and faithful 
from love of these qualities? Who is the greatest 
woman? Not necessarily she who flourishes in 
literature or upon the stage. Such women flourish 
and deserve reasonable praise, but are there not 
other qualities which, when faithfully developed, 
constitute greatness? Is not she great who rears a 
family of good sons and daughters—she whose 
virtues are delineated in the last chapter of Pro- 
verbs, where her price is said to be above rubies ? 
She may not be applauded, she may be forgotten 
by those whose applause is of no great value, but 
she has a rich reward in the love of her family, in 
whose hearts her memory will be fresh while they 
live. Such a woman needs no post mortem eulogy 
—she is great inhersphere. That is true greatness. 
Vershire, Vt., 1878. J. G. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Spontaneous incubation has taken place in an 
Adams Centre, N. Y., barnyard, where the heat of 
litter accidentally thrown over a nest of eggs 
hatched out eleven healthy chickens. 

—lt has been decided abroad that in removing 
large trees it is not necessary to take a large ball of 
earth with the tree. To comb the soil away from 
the roots, injuring them as little as possible, is 
now practiced with great success. 


G. 





—Agriculture has made very encouraging prog- 
ress in Guatemala since 1871, an immense tract of 
productive land having been appropriated under a 
homestead act to settlers, and the increase of pro- 
duce thereby will be great. 


—Luther Crawford of New Braintree, has an 186- 
acre farm, milks 30 odd cows and buys the milk 
of 70 more. From all this he makes a superior 
quality of butter for customers in Worcester at a 
remunerative price. Mr. Crawford uses improved 
dairy apparatus which cost $1000 to purchase and 
fit up for use. The milk is skimmed when sweet 
and fed to about 150 hogs and pigs. Mr. Crawford 
slaughters, cuts and markets his pork by the mess, 
cures the ham and tubs the lard for private fami- 
hes in and about Worcester. 

—In France, for several years past, the tomato 
plant has been subject to a disease which ruins in 
a week the most promising planting. One writer 
insists that it is owing to the long continued wet 
weather, but the editor of the Revue Horticole does 
not accept this as the solecause. The plants which 
were the most protected by wall seem to be the first 
to die, while those in open spaces are less affected. 
This tomato disease, so far as we are aware, has 
not made its appearance in the United States. 

—The British tenant farmers are in great distress, 
chiefly from the fact that American and other 
wheat growing countries can produce breadstuffs 
so much cheaper than England can, that, in the 
absence of a protective tariff, the agriculturists 
can find no lucrative market for their products. 
The result must ultimately be a revision and low- 
ering of rents, but the remedy cannot be applied 
until existing leases expire, and in the meantime 
many bankruptcies are threatened. The land own- 
ers, in many cases, are reducing rents to corres- 
pond with the times, but many others are so grasp- 
ing thatthey will not at all relax their demands. 

—Honey sent from America to England in the 
comb for the first time reached Liverpool safely on 
oth inst., and the experiment is pronounced 
successful. There were 80 tons in one ship, stored 
by the bees themselves in half a million neat little 
glass-sided boxes. This honey was the partial 
product of 12,000 swarms of bees, in which a large 
mercantile firm is interested, and which are dis- 
tributed throughout the honey-producing sections 
of the United States in apiaries of 100 swarms 
each. The English papers are wondering what 
sort of food America can not supply to her trans- 
Atlantic cousins. 


the 


—Speaking of tanning with the fur on, an Eng- 
lish writer tells The Country that he has a cat's 
skin. pliable ac kid, freo from emell anda theo hots 
still clinging firmly, which, two years ago, was 
dressed according to the following recipe, which he 
says is equally safeand unfailing in all such cases : 
Nail the fresh skin tightly and smoothly against a 
door, keeping the “skinny side out.” Next, with 
a broad-bladed blunt knife, scrape away all loose 
pieces of flesh and fat; then rub in much chalk, 
and be not sparing of labor; when the chalk be- 
gins to powder and fall off take the skin down, fill 
it with finely-ground alum, wrap closely together, 
and keep it so in a dry place for two or three days; 
at the end of that time unfold it, shake out the 
alum and the work is done. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

MrippLesex Soutu.—The 26th annual meeting 
of the Middlesex South Agricultural Society was 
held at Framingham, Dec. 2. ‘The treasurer sub- 
mitted the following report: Cash receipts in 1878, 
$2798.80; disbursed, $2736.77; balance, $62.03. 
Of the $800 awarded in premiums $578, are now 
due. The treasurer's report was hotly discussed 
for two hours, and the action of the Executive 
Committee in ordering the payment of $253 for the 
bicycle contest at the fair was sharply criticised 
and censured. The delegates also claimed that the 
State bounty of $600 received by the society was 
liable to forfeiture, as it had been misappropriated. 
The report was finally accepted and the meeting 
adjourned for one week, when the question of rais- 
ing money for premiums due was to be considered. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Leon- 
ard Winch of Natick; Vice Presidents, Charles H. 
Tilton of Ashland and O. A. Hillman of Marlboro’ ; 
Secretary, William A. Rice of Framingham; 
Treasurer, George E. Alderman. 





State Boarp or AGricu_tuRrE.—The 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture closed its three days’ 
session at Hingham, on Thursday afternoon 
of last week, and may be put down, all things 
considered, as one of the best meetings held 
by the Board for many years. The pro- 
gramme, as previously published, was carried 
out in full, the lectures bringing out valuable 
discussion from the large audiences which 
filled the hall from the beginning to the end. 
We shall give extended reports of the lectures 
and discussions in future numbers. 





ee Correspondence. | 





From our Special Correspondent 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, November 7, 1878. 

It is up-hill work to be an inventor. M. 
Faucon, since several years, has saved his 
vineyard from the phylloxera by inundating 
the vines in autumn for two months, and liber- 
ally manuring them in spring. People disbe- 
lieve him, although he invites the incredulous 
to come and see. M. Goffort, of Burtin, is 
another case in point; he has introduced the 
plan of feeding and fatting stock on chopped 
green forage, preserved in trenches, during 
every season of the year—winter and spring 
especially ; he also is despised and rejected. 
He lately invited the > sar me from all 
parts of the world, brought together by the 
exhibition, to visit his system at work. Some 
100 cosmopolitans accepted his princely hos- 
pitality, extending to even placing a special 
train at their disposal. The carts, laden with 
the freshly cut Nicaragua maize—stalks of 
giant proportions, discharge their loads; the 
stuff is raised by machinery—all the latter is 
driven by a turbine, which also works a saw- 
mill, and passing from the feeding board to 
the knives, where it is chopped into rings one- 
third of an inch thick; thus shaved, the stuff 
is again lifted, and slides down into the trench, 
where a man and woman spread and tread it ; 
when full, the trench is covered with boards 
on which large stones are piled, at the rate of 
eight cwt. to the square yard. In this condi- 
tion the forage will keep admirably, and with- 
out fermentation, till required for use ; it will 
remain for months without becoming heated 
or deteriorated. The trenches are forty feet 
long by sixteen wide, in cement, and the roof 
js 81x feet above the wall, to allow room for 
working the planks and the stones. Beside 
the building is the old trench, sunk in the soil, 
and filled with cut mn rye since May last, 
perfectly preserved. The trenches, or reser- 
voirs, are elliptical, because corners interfere 
with safe ing down. M. Goffort has 
sixty-eight of cattle, and has sufficient 
fodder thus conserved, to feed or fatten ninety 
more. The stuff when taken from the pit, is 
at once served to the animals, who devour it 
with a gusto. I notice in his new cow houses, 
that the story above them is a barn; the en 
trance doors are in iron, and in two parts, 
pias upwards, &c., by means of chains and 
weights. 
M.. the southwest of France, cotton gr 

is entering largely into the dietary 0 

farm stock. ‘The woetaionen is given to that 
prepared from Egyptian seeds, as it contains 





fewer filaments of cotton, is more nutritive, 
and above all, less liable to become musty. It 
is ip Marseilles this kind of cake is obtained, 
and where each manufacturer is obliged to 
stamp on each cake the trade mark of his es- 
tabiishment—hbence a guard against fraud. 
Cattle and sheep eat the cotton-cake with 
avidity when simply crushed, and without any 
mixture; it takes the place of meal and pota- 
tovs, when joined to beet, for the feeding of 
pigs, and horses accept it with their oats, 
chopped hay, or bruised maize. It resists 
humidity best, as compared with linseed, 
colza, or hemp cakes, and is cheaper—six 
francs per 112 pounds, taken at the factory. 
Cattle may be given six pounds daily of cot- 
ton-cake ; pigs two; sheep 4 of a pound, and 
horses somewhat less. The chief objection 
against hemp cake lies in the difficulty of pre- 
serving it in large quantities for any length of 
time ; it is best when obtained daily from the 
mill; it is otherwise nutritive and cheap, 
though some allege that it is heating, like 
colza, especially for young animals. 

There is but one regret to register in con- 
nection with the agricultural section of the 
exhibition, viz: that all the implements and 
machinery instead of being scattered over the 
Palace im annexes, had not been concentrated 
in a single building. Class 51 comprised ag- 
ricultural implements, besides processes em- 
ployed in the cultivation of fields. There 
were 486 exhibitors; France had 207; Eng- 
land and her colonies, 83; United States 41; 
Belgium 18, and Russia 24. There were 
shown a total of 243 ploughs, 137 threshing 
machines, 23 scarifiers, 62 mowers, simple 
and combined, 58 reapers, 104 sowers, and 20 
machines for tilling land by steam. The jury 
consisted of 13 members, 5 for France, 2 for 
England, 1 for the United States, and the re- 
mainder for other nations. The jury devoted 
36 days, of three hours each, to the actual 
examination of the exhibits, and 12 more to 
deliberations. Eight nations, though compet- 
itors, obtained no prizes—China, Japan, Cen- 
tral and South America, Portugal, &c. There 
were awarded, 6 diplomas of honor, 32 gold 
medais, 79 silver, and 89 bronze ditto, plus 
78 honorable mentions, or a total of 284 
recompenses, being at the rate of 58 per cent. 
of winners on the entries. In the order of 
merit, based on the honors won, per the num- 
ber of exhibitors from each nation, the follow- 
ing is the position, taking 100 as a standard: 
the United States score 88, Belgium 82, Aus- 
tria 77, England and Hungary 72, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia 67, France and Holland 
50. But of the 32 gold medals, England has 
obtained 10, the United States 4, and France 
15. ‘The threshing machines shown by Eng- 
land, France, the United States and Russia, 
were very superior. The American ploughs 
were magnificient, and were distinguished by 
careful workmanship, solidity and form, united 
to cheapness ; in addition, many of the imple- 
ments are very ingenious. The general dis- 
play of reapers and mowers was most excel- 
lent, and the day cannot be distant when the 
‘*perfect harvester” must appear. 

What may be called the **Dairy Congress,” 
held at the Trocadero, was interesting, and 
treated chiefly on the preparation of butter 
The feeling seemed to incline towards the 
Scandinavian plan of churning at low tem- 
peratures, which economizes time, ensures the 
butter keeping better, and secures its aroma; 
if the process has failed, such is the conse 
quence of not following correctly the system. 
An observation was made, that much of the 
difference existing as to the richness of milk 
in fatty matters, resulted from bad instruments 
made to measure the quality, and that ther- 
mometers were very defective. A prize is to 
be offered to the inventor of an instrument for 
testing the presence of margarine, and other 
matters employed, for adulterating butter, 
and which, it seems, enters largely into the 
butter exported or sold in large towns. Mar- 
garine sells for one-third the price of average 
butter, hence, the profits must be enormous. 
In Paris there are establishments specially 
devoted to the sale of margarine, which have 


the aie of made! dairico, or of ouch as Maiic 
Antoinette had conducted, personally, at the 
Irianon. It is said that the actor Liston, 
purchased his own milk, and approached the 
dairyman always with two jugs, one for the 
milk and the other for the water. If we could 
buy our butter in component parts! It was 
stated at the Congress that the inferiority of 
Bretagne butter, as compared with that of 
Normandy, results first from the dirty manner 
in which it is prepared, and next from negli- 
gence as to its preservation. 

A farmer has noted that, when he covered 
a strip of loamy soil with a slight layer of 
river sand, the soil beneath was markedly 
fresh and moist, and patronized by worms, 
while at the sides, the soil uncovered was 
nearly as hard as a rock. The reason is 
simply owing to the sand acting as 4 screen 
against the sun’s rays and the wind evapo- 
rating the moisture, and the surface being 
thus kept humid, no water ascends from the 
subsoil by means of capillary action. The 
same effect is produced, and often beneficially, 
despite the loss in ammonia, when farm-yard 
manure is applied on the surface of the soil 
and never turned in. 

There are a few annexes of the Exhibition 
devoted to commercial manures—to what may 
be called the scientific results of agriculture. 
There are companies and private fabricants 
who have, seemingly, an endless collection of 
fertilizers. It is the practical triumph of 
chemistry, which, discovering the secrets, 
more or less complete, of the fecundity of 
soils and the necessities of vegetation, has 
acted accordingly. Science, as Liebig has 
excellently said, either approves or invalidates 
the conclusions of practice. There are ex- 
hibited, even, special fertilizers for kitchen and 
flower gardens. What progress since the 
seventeenth century for France, when a royal 
decree directed that the mud of Paris, its 
night soil, and the offal of the slaughter 
houses, were not to be employed as manures 
till they had rested three years in a common 
pit. It was Lavoisier who may be said to have 
founded agricultural chemistry, or what is sum- 
marily known now as ‘‘agronomical stations,” 
where the laboratory is in connection with field 
experiments. The Revolution swept away La- 
voisier and his laboratory ; Boussingault took 
up his idea, and éffected some valuable experi- 
ments, though in a private capacity. Germany 
followed “ite discoveries, and at once took 
the lead in establishing agronomical stations, 
above all, controlling the sales of commercial 
manures, as the chemist has the right to enter 
the factory when he pleases, and select sam- 
ples for analysis; nay, more, the farmer even 
after purchasing has the right to select his 
sample and have it gratuitously analyzed. 
France quickly followed in the wake of Ger- 
many, and has now no less than 80 ‘‘stations,” 
the chief being at Nancy, under the direction 
of M. Grandeau, who has trained several 
noted scientists; he executes analyses for the 
universe at large. The station at Arras, is 
famed for its study of the cultivation of be 
in connection with the production of sugar and 
of alcohol. It is at this farm that M. Pag- 
noul has been able to formulate laws as to 
the action of nitrates on beet. The root is 
best suited for the sugar fabricant when the 
plant grows rapidly in the first three months 
of its vegetation ; the nitrates then pass into 
the leaves and stimulate development. Now if 
the latter takes place markedly only in a warm 
and humid autumn, fresh rootlets are thrown 
out, the nitrates and ammoniacal sulphate, 
instead of being gradually worked up, rapidly 
concentrate in the bulb, and produce disas- 
trous results on the yield of sugar. 

The distilling apparatus of M. Champonnois 
has received a grand medal, and the inventor 
himself has been decorated. It is suited to 
ordinary farms, and enables the sugar of the 
beet to be extracted and converted into alco- 
hol, the residual matters being left for feed- 
ing purposes. The alcohol is exported, and 
the pulp remains for conversion into meat, 
milk, and manure. 

The yield of beet in France this year, and 
the same remark applies to Germany, is now 
known to be inferior to that of 1877. Ger- 
many had 260 sugar factories in full work 
during September. The selling of the beet 
according to the relative density of the juice, 
is making way in France, and promises to be- 
come general. It will protect both the farmer 
and the manufacturer, and will above all, give 
the death-blow to the employment of nitrates 
late in the season. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS AND BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. Eprror:—The agricultural orators, 
most of whom ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin,” 
on a farm, have been indulging again at the 
fall fairs in their usual fulsome praise of far- 
mers and farming. The burden of their con- 
gratulations has not been alone, as heretofore, 
that a ploughman on his knees, is a more ex- 
alted personage than a dandy in his boots, 
but rather the fact which they so flatteringly 
affirm, that ‘‘the farmers of New England 
have of late been growing rich, while the 
business men have toes gresing poor ;” that 
‘tamong the thousands of bankrupt cases in 





the courts, there can scarcely be found that 
of a farmer!” Now, whatever force these 
statements fay have in regard to some locali- 
ties, they are most certainly not adapted to 
the latitude of Vermont. Farmers have not, 
as @ class, been growing rich of late, and they 
are not relatively, and on this account, to be 
felicitated. The greater proportion of far- 
mers are in debt, more or less, for their lands ; 
many of them are owing more than their 
farms, (having purchased them when prices 
were high) are worth now. ‘The income from 
farms now is estimated at no more than three 
to four per cent. on the capital invested. 
With interest constantly accumulating, at 
rates varying from six to ten per cent., with 
the addition of the heavy burden of taxation 
which must be borne, the facilities or chances 
for growing rich must be rare. In some of 
these cases the accumulations made in former 
years will soon be more than counterbalanced 
by the growing debts, necessitating ere long 
a change of ownership of the farm. That | 
am not overestimating the indebtedness of 
farmers in this region, is shown by the fact 
that in a town known tc the writer, of the 
sixty-seven farmers owning, or occupying 100 
or more acres of land, only seven pay taxes 
on cueir personal property, that being ex- 
empted on account of debts owing. I am as- 
sured that a similar state of things prevails in 
other towns. In the case of many farmers 
free from debt, retrenchment in all expendi- 
tures is an absolute necessity, in order to 
maintain even the status quo. Doubtless in 
other rare instances farmers are slowly adding 
to their capifal. 

In regard to the statement that a case of 
bankruptcy in courts, among farmers, is sel- 
dom known, it should be remembered that the 
bankrupt act did not always meet the exigen- 
cies of tarmers; that it did not affect or vitiate 
the rights ot the mortgagee ; that the debts of 
the farmer are generally secured by a mort- 
gage of his land; that often his entire per- 
sonal property is covered in some similar way, 
and really in such cases, he has nothing to go 
into bankruptcy with. In other cases where 
a portion of the property is not so encum- 
bered, it would often be insufficient to pay 
even the expenses of such court. Again, 
when persons go into bankruptcy they are 
supposed to surrender all their property, ex- 
cept the small portion the law exempts—some- 
times, at least, necessitating a removal and 
change of business. So strong are the ties, 
for various reasons, which bind farmers to 
their homes, they are reluctant in hazarding 
such an alternative, and prefer to struggle on, 
hoping for better days. For these reasons, 
as well as their more common hatred to shams 
and deviltry, farmers have not so generally 
availed themselves of this rascally method of 
paying their debts. But that they have not, 
is no certain indication of their pre-eminence 
in growing rich. More ANON. 

Vermont, Nov., 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS---THE OTHER 
SIDE. 

Mr. Epiror:—In your issue of Oct. 26th, 
you ask a very important question, and invite 
discussion on the subject ot agricultural fairs. 
Feeling that some portion of that article might 
leave a wrong impression, I wish to say a few 
words on the other side. Agricultural fairs, 
as we all know, should be held for the promo- 
tion of Agriculture, and the enlightenment of 
the whole community. How that is to be ac- 
complished is a proper question for discussion, 
and | hope it will be thoroughly done, not in 
a factious or partizan spirit, but with a sin- 
cere desire for improvement. 

As for the Governors and all others in high 
places, I think they cannot better honor them- 
selves or their constituents than by associating 
and identifying themselves with the agricultu- 
ral community at their annual fairs. ‘I‘he le- 
gitimate expenses of the fairs should not be 
large. and none others should be allowed. 


Dinners and hacks should be paid for by those 
WHU Joduige im ewch IUXxuries. he railroad 


corp%rations will take care that their interests 
do net suffer on accouat of fairs. Great ef- 
forts should be made to get together a large 
number of superior cattle to attract the peo- 
ple and enlighten the farmers. 

You say that you have good reason to be- 
lieve that people are sometimes hired to ex- 
hibit superior animals ; that may be so, and it 
may be the best way, but during my long con- 
nection with three agricultural societies, as 
trustee, director, judge and exhibitor (not all 
at the same time) itis the first time I ever 
heard of it. 

I know that it is a very great sacrifice for a 
farmer to make to take his milch cows, with 
their attendants, a long distance to the fair, 
taking a whole week in the busy season, for 
himself and men, to say nothing of the risk 
and inconvenience to his customers. Yet the 
public spirited farmer knows there can be no 
fair for people to attend, unless somebody 
shall make the sacrifice, and become an exhib- 
itor. Others must give their time to judge 
upon that which is exhibited; others to man- 
age and direct, and all this without pay, ex- 
cept the paltry sums paid to the successful 
winners of the few small premiums. A large 
majority must get nothing and pay their own 
expenses. Should such men be placed before 
the public in the light in which you place them ? 
I think not. You say the award of first pre- 
mium is now no indication of superiority, and 
intimate fraud and corruption. Here‘are five 
gentlemen of known or supposed ability, se- 
lected because of their high standing in the 
community, to judge of the comparative merits 
of ten cows, presented tor their inspection, all 
being superior animals, or they would not be 
at the fair. At the start, no two may agree 
on the same cow; their various points are dis- 
cussed, and their merits fully considered until 
they must decide upon the merits of perhaps 
two, and they decide on them by a vote, three 
voting one way, and two the other; the three 
award the premium to what they consider the 
best cow—the others acquiesce. Was there 
any better way to decide the case ? 

The suceessful exhibitor takes his twenty- 
five dollars and drives his cow home, perhaps 
not more thana mile, while the other man 
drives his twenty miles and gets nothing, 
thinking, as do two of the committee, that he 
has the best cow. Many others may think the 
same, but the committee have acted on their 
best judgment. Now can you believe—does 
anybody believe—that there was enough in 
that premium to corrupt those intelligent, and 
heretofore considered, honest men? When 
men are disappointed, under such circumstan- 
ces, they are apt to say very unkind things, 
and without fully weighing their import. 

Some of the committees of the late Wor- 
cester fair are criticised, I think, unjustly. I 
was on the ground at Worcester and saw the 
committees on neat stock. I have seen many 
before, and have acted with some, and I must 
say now, as I said then, I never saw what ap- 
peared to me a more intelligent, diligent, or 
hard-working committee in all my experience. 
They showed that they intended to make their 
decisions after the most careful and thorough 
examination, and in accordance with their de- 
liberate judgment. Should such men, for 
such service, rendered without pay, be so se- 
verely censured as those men were on the 
ground at Worcester, and in yourarticle? Yet 
I cannot think that any of the disappointed 
really believe that those awards were made 
through intrigue, deception, or fraud. You 
ask what chance is there of a committee to 
know anything of the pedigree, etc. One of 
the rules says, exhibitors of blooded stock, to 
be entitled to premiums, must show unbroken 
descent on both sides from known animals, as 
found recorded in the English or American 
herd books, and another says, any person 
who may be detected in using any unfair or 
fraudulent means to obtain any of the premi- 
ums of the society shall not only forfeit all 
premiums which may have been awarded him, 
but shall be debarred from again becoming a 
competilor for any of the society’s premiums. 
Is not that a sufficient guard? As to the se- 
lection of committees, please suggest some 
better pe. They must consist of intelligent 
men of high standing in the community, who 
are supposed to know something of what they 
are to judge, and they must not be exhibitors. 
Certainly, no respectable exhibitor would like 
to have his cattle judged by men in whom the 
community had no confidence; but how shall 
the vacancies in these committees be filled ? 
The time for action has arrived; the cattle 
are on the ground, but many of the commit- 
tee men are absent. How can their places be 
better filled than by taking the most available 
men on the ground, and who is to nominate, 
if not, those who know of the fitness of the 
parties named ? 

Now, with all these difficulties, your ques- 
tion again comes up, ‘‘does it pay?” I think 
it paysas a means of education. We farmers 
and our families stay at home too much, and 
the annual fairs take us out of our daily rou- 
tine, and they enlarge the mind, by showing 
the superior productions of others, and cre- 
ate a esire to emulate what we see. 
We meet old friends, too, that we meet no 
where else, and we form new and valuable ac- 


quaintances that we should have formed no 
where else, and we see and perhaps purchase 
new and valuable tools that we should have 
seen no where else, at least that is my expe- 
rience. Being interested in farming, and 
anything appertaining thereto, | read your pa- 
per, with others, with a great deal of interest. 
1 am interested in having our agricultural fairs 
conducted upon the very best principles, and | 
thank you for starting this discussion so early 
in the season, and | hope far abler pens than 
mine will take up the matter and consider it in 
its various bearings. SEEKONK. 
Providence, Oct. 31, 1878. 


Selections. 


BRITTLE BONES IN CATTLE 

In the Austrian Quarterly Review ot Vete- 
rinary Science, Herr Dobusch of Hobenturt, 
publishes some cases illustrating forcibly the 
direct influence of the quality and composition 
ot water upon the occurence of fragiitias os- 
sium, or bone brittleness in live stock. The 
owner of some affected cows, by whom Herr 
Dobusch was consulted in his projessignal ca- 
pacity , stated that within the last twenty years 
130 of his cattle Lad been attacked by this 
disease, about half ot which had to be slaugh- 
tered on account actual fracture of the 
bones, while the rest were rescued by timely 
removal in carts to another farm in a neigh- 
boring village. very kind of treatment had 
been tried, both by giving medicines of all 
sorts to the animals, and by treating the pas 
ture land with lime. On his first attendance 
Herr Dobusch could discover no apparent 
cause for the evil. ‘Lhe food consisted chiefly 
ot hay, straw, and potatoes, all of which were 
of excellent quality. On his recommendation, 
some prepared bone meal was given with a 
little common salt three times a day, but no 
good result followed. ‘Thereupon he under- 
took the examination of the drink water, 
which was obtained trom a spring near the 
farm yard, and conducted thither by wooden 
pipes. ‘Lhis was perfectly clear, colorless, 
and free trom smell; it tasted remarkably 
soft, and retained these characteristics after 
it had stood for some days. On chemical an- 
alysis no trace of salts could be found, so that 
it might readily have been taken for rain or 
distilled ‘water. Upon this the cattle were 
given water from another spring. ‘Lhis had 
a harder and fresher taste, and was found ou 
analysis to contain carbonate, sulphate, and 
phosphate of lime, and chlorate of magnesia, 
although but in small proportions. ‘Lhe ef- 
fects of this change of water were thus noted : 
1. The animals drank half as much again as 
before. 2. he worst diseased cows at once 
began to get better, and this was the first oc- 
casion on which any of them had recovered 
without removal. 3. ‘The cows gave more 
and better milk than before. 4. The oxen 
showed far better condition than could be 
previously attained on the best of food and 
with the most careful attention. 5. No fresh 
cases occurred as soon as the change of water 
was introduced. Some time afterward the 
owner of the cows was prohibited from using 
water irom the second spripg under pain of 
legal proceedings against him, and was thrown 
back npon the original supply. The animals 
at first refused it, began to lose flesh, and 
some of those that had recovered had relap- 
ses. By this time arrangements had fortu- 
nately been made forthe renewed use of the 
wholesome water, and immediately the cows 
were again put upon it, allits previous bene- 
ficial effects were repeated. From this evi- 
dence Dobusch arrived at the conclusion that 
the improvement was due solely to the influ- 
ence of the water, and considers that the re- 
lations between lime in the water and 
softness of bone deserve far more considera- 
tion on the part of stock keepers than is gen- 
erally accorded to them.—Zhe Lundon Lar- 
mer. 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS, 
Hon. Andrew D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is one of the most devoted friends of 
the public school system, since Horace Mann, 





who gave the best part of his life to its devel- 
opment. Mr. White is now travelling in Eu- 
rope and sends home a letter in which the fol- 
lowing words of wisdom are addressed to the 
people of this country :— 

‘‘The more I travel through these ancient 
lands, and take a calm view of our American 
affairs from outside, in the light thus obtained, 
the more thoroug: becomes my conviction 
that our main bulwark against the terrible 
evils that have swept over other lands must be 
found ina thorough system of education, com- 
plete in all its parts, managed by the people, 
and not in the hands of any sect or party. I 
say complete in all its parts, because | am 
convinced that high school instruction must 
form a part of such a system in order that the 
public schools in general may be kept in proper 
efficiency. As well attempt to grow pine 
trees by cutting off all above the trunk, as to 
develop a system of popular education and 
lop off all its higher growth. No economy 
could be more false than the attempt to save 
money by mutilating our system of education. 
Let us hope, then, that while retrenchment is 
carried out in other directions, the only ques- 
tion regarding our educational system will be 
how can we extend it more wisely, how can 
we develop it more thoroughly? Let us save 
in other ways than by scrimping salaries and 
mutilating departments, and thus gradually 
driving out our best instructors, until we have 
wretchedly weakened our main glory and sate- 
guard. No thoughtful man of property can 
wish his taxes diminished by such a policy as 
this. No despotism the world has ever seen 
has been so fatal to property as the despot- 
ism of an uneducated populace, feeling no in- 
dividual responsibility, and ready to follow 
any schemer or dreamer who pleases them 
with his tongue or look. The history of re- 
publics is full of proofs of this.” 





Fow.s in Orcuarps.—The Poultry World 
believes that chickens should have the run of 
orchards and says :—‘‘We believe that if far- 
mers and fruit raisers knew the benefits aris- 
ing from such management they would at once 
adopt it. Last fall we visited an orchard in 
which fowls were kept, the owner of which 
told us that before the fowls were confined in 
it the trees made little or no growth and only 
a corresponding amount of fruit was obtained. 
But what a change was evident now. The 
grass was képt down, the weeds killed, and 
the trees presented an appearance of thrift 
which the most enthusiastic horticulturist 
could not help but admire and envy. The 
growth of the trees was most vigorous and the 
foliage remarkably luxuriant. The fruit was 
abundant, of large size and free from worms 
and other imperfections. This excellence 
was accounted for by the proprietor, who re- 
marked that the ‘hens ate all the worms and 
curculio within their reach, even the canker 
worm.’ He found less trouble with their 
roosting in trees than he expected, and that a 
picket fence six feet high kept them within 
bounds. His orchard was divided into three 
sections and the fowls were changed from one 
to another, as the condition of the fowls or 
the orchard section seemed to require.” 





SHIFTING OF THE GRAIN Be_t.—The Bu- 
reau of Agriculture furnishes some very in- 
teresting tables illustrating the Westward 
movement of the centres of grain production. 
The product of wheat per capita in New Eng- 
land has fallen between 1849 and 1877 from 
four-tenths of a bushel tothree-tenths. In the 
same period, in the Southern and South At- 
lantic States, the per capita has risen from 
2.38 bushels to 6.11 bushels, so that those 
States from buyers have become sellers of 
wheat. In the OUbio and trans-Mississippi 
States, in the same period, the per capita pro- 
duced has increased from 12.65 bushels to 
30.94, and in the Pacific States, from 2.16 
bushels to 27.49 bushels. The wheat crop of 
1849 was 100,485,944 bushels, divided into 
equal volumes by the line of 81 degrees west 
from Greenwich. In 1877, the crop was 365,- 
094,800 bushels, and the centre of production 
the meridian of 89 degrees 6 minutes west. 
In 1849, the corn product was 592,071,104 
bushels, and the central line the 85th degree 
west longitude. In 1877, the corn product 
was 1,342,558,000 bushels, and the central 
line 89 degrees € minutes. In twenty-eight 
years the movement Westward has been—for 
wheat eight degrees and six minutes (about 
500 miles), or from the eastern line of Obio 
nearly to the centre of Illinois; for corn four 
degrees and six minutes (250 miles), or from 
the eastern line of counties in Indiana nearly 
to the longitude of Cairo. 





ce The duplex arama, or double trans- 
mission, was successfully tried on the Atlantic 
cable at London last week. This great feat 
of sending and receiving a message at the 
same time in both directions upon the cable is 
justly considered one of the most important 
of telegraphic wonders. 
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SHooTING Ar¥Frain.—At Concord, N. H., 


early Monday morning, E. J. Knee, a barber, 
shot Wm. Murphy, a bar tender. Murphy’s 
wound is likely to prove fatal. Knee is under 


arrest, and claims that the shooting was acci- 


dental, which is denied by Murphy. 





Consumption Curep.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East lia missionary the formula of a sim- 
ple vegetable remedy, for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure for consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, asth- 
ma, and all throst and lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive, and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send, free of charge, 
te all who desire it, this recipe, with fall directions 
for preparing and using, in German, French, or 
English. Sent by mail! by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. W. Sherar, 149 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Curep ory Drinkino.—‘A young friend of mine 
was cured of an insatiable thirst for liquor, that 
had so prostrated his system that he was unable to 
do any business. He was entirely cured by the 
use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burning 
thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; made bis 
nerves steady, and le has remained a sober and 
steady man for more than two yeare, and has no 
desire to return to his cups, and I know of a num- 
ber of others that have been cured of drinking by 
it.’—From a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Ills. 


The World Abroad, 





CASLE DISPATCHES. 
Q@,eat Britain. 


Lonpon, Dec. 5.—-Pariiment convened to-day. 
The Queen’s speech, read {21 the House of Lords, 
was unusually short. Her Majesty regrets that 
she has been compelled to sumu09 Parliament at 
an date earlier than usual, but the action of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan compelled her to send an 
expedition into his territory, and she bas taken the 
earliest opportunity of calling Parliament together 
and making to it the communication required by 
law. Papers on the subject will be laid before 
Parliament. Assurances from all foreign powers 
are friendly, and she has every reason to believe 
the arrangements of the pacification of Europe 
made by the treaty of Berlin will be satisfactorily 
carried out. Estimates for the ensuing year will, 
in due time, be submitted Py tnt Coenen 
She proposes that, after full deliberation u t- 
ters which have led her to anticipate Par iament’s 
usual time of meeting, and after @ snitable recess, 
it should proceed to the consideration of yarjous 
measures for public benefit which will then be 
jaid before it. 

The address in response to the royal message 
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was sclopted in both houses without division, after 
remarks from Lord Beaconsfield, Earl Granville, 
Lord Cranbrook, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Gladstone and others. 

Captain Whyte Melville, the novelist, is dead. 
He fell f¥om his horse while hunting, and broke 
his neck. 

The Bishop of Durbam, has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

The Daily News (Liberal organ) publishes an 
authoritative paragraph stating that a resolution 
which the Opposition will introduce in. the House 
of Commons will strongly censure the Government, 
but will not refuse supplies. 

Giasoow, Dec. 5.—The Caledonian Bank has 
concluded to go into liquidation in consequence of 
its holding some of the stock of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank. The other Scotch banks will take the 
Caledonian’s notes and pay its depositors. Its gen- 
eral business is solvent, and it has a paid-up capi- 
tal of $750,000 and deposits to the amount of 
),215,000. Its paid-up capital is to be set aside to 
await the result of the City of Glasgow Bank’s 
liquidation, 

Lonpox, Dec. 6.—In the House of Commons 
this afternoon Mr. Whitbread, Liberal, gave no- 
tice that he would offer a resolution disapproving 
the Atxhan war, and asked for the appointment of 
a day for its discussion. 

Sir Stafford Northcote ultimately yielded to the 
Opposition and agree’ tc postpone the report on 
the address untii Monday, when it would be the 
first subject to be discussed, and Mr. Whitbread’s 
resolution will be moved as amended thereto. 

Lonpon, Dec. 7.—The new four per cent. Cana- 
dian loan of £3,000,000 was tendered yesterday. 
Only £1,619,000 were allotted, at an average of 
£96 12s 6d. 

BuistoL, Eng., Dec. 8—The Directors of the 
West of England and South Wales District Bank 
issued a circular to-day, Sunday, announcing the 
suspension ot the bank, owing to the drain upon 
its deposits, caused by the persistent and often un- 
justifiable adverse rumors circulated for weeks 
past. They say that the books show that 
the bank solvent. The directors hope to 
reconstruct the bank. A dispatch from Cardiff 
says that the utmost consternation prevails in 
South Wales. The bank had forty-two branches. 
Its liabilities are $17,500,000; the assets are stated 
at the same amount, but as they consist of local 
bills, which are not negotiable in London, the 
Bank of England refused to advanee upon them. 
Che rnn upon the bank for the last few days has 
been so persistent that the cash in hand is esti- 
mated at only $1,250,000. The shareholders num- 
ber 2000 and their liability is unlimited. 

Bristor, Dec. 9.—The circulation of the 
of England and South Wales District Bank was 
limited to £83,535. Number of shareholders, 2069 

chiefly persons of small means, the value of the 
shares being nominally £20, of which £15 had 
heen paidup. The vominal capital was £1,000,000 ; 
eserve fund, £156,000. The dividend tor 1877 
was 8 per cent. The failare is attributable to the 
depression in business long prevailing in South 
Wales. 

Lonpon, Dec. 9.—Sir Stafford Northcote, reply- 
ing to an inquiry inthe House of Commons to-day, 
said Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador 
to London, had informed Lord Salisbury that the 
Russian envoy has left Afghanistan, and that he 

irns from other sources that the envoy has re- 
turned to Russia. 

The proposition to defray the Afghan war ex- 
penses trom the revenues of India was discussed at 
length in the House of Lords, but no conclusion 
was reacheti. The resolution disapproving the 
Government’s course in declaring war on the 
Ameer was also debated in the House of Commons. 

Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of the State of India, 
on moving a resolution that the expenses of the 
Afghan war may be defrayed from the revenues of 
lia, said that the estimated Indian surplus was 
2,136,000, therefore there would be a substantial 
urplus after paying the war expenses, which are 
stimated at less than £1,250,000 for the present 

il year. Lord Cranbrook declared that the 
yvernment assumed full responsibility for Lord 
Lytton; there was not room for both England and 
Russia in Afghanistan; the Ameer’s letter was no 
answer to England’s ultimatum, but a mere eva- 
sion. England must bea friendly janitor to the 
toors of India, or England must hold the keys 
herself. 

Leutner, the contractor for raising the Grosser 
Kumfuerst, has signed a contract to raise the Pom- 
merania. 

The Times publishes a communication stating 
that the territorial difficulties between the Argen- 
tine States and Chili has been settled. 
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France. 

BorpreavX, Dec. 4.—M. Delbecque, Director of 
the Mint, has been arrested, charged with abstract- 
ing 1,300,000 francs worth of silver bars belonging 
the Rothschilds and substituting galvanized 
copper bars. 

Lonxpon, Dee. 7. 
uties to-d invalidated 
Decazes. 


The French Chamber of Dep- 
ay the election of the Duke 
Germany. 

Lin, Dec. 5.—Em William, on alight- 
ing atthe railway station, was met by the assem- 
bled legislators and officers of the Government, 
and made a speech, thanking them for their sym- 
mthy in his great affliction, and insisting that th 

spots in the social system can only be 
strong hand of the law. In the pa- 


past the palace appeared a large number of 
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peror 


unhealthy 

healed hy th 

rade 

Americans bearing the “Stars and Stripes. 
A decree has been promulgated announcing that 

the Emperor resumes the Government from to-day, 
{ thanking the Crown Prince for the successful 

nd d 1 performance of the imperial functions 
, 


liligent observance of the principles laid 
1y the Emperor. 
city was illuminated with great splendor 
Six companies of every regiment were 
juell the anticipated riot, but 


bis 
ul 
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an 


readiness to 
Y ‘ ful 
es, Dec. 9.—The chamber of deputies 
ratified the silver convention with Belgium, 
witzerland and Greece. 
Spain. 

Maprip, Dec. 9. Premier Canovas Del Castillo 
leclared in Congress to-day that the government 
vould receive a French representative, whether 
monarchist or republican, just as they received 
from the United States or Mexico. Thi 
elations of Spain with France were, he said, very 
rdial. 
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Italy. 
, In the Chamber of Deputies last 
Minghetti, an extreme Conservative, 
rted an interpellation regarding unlawful as- 
us. Signor Zanadelli, Minister of the In- 
ombatted the accusations against the Gov- 
erm t. He refused to foster the press, and 
showed the usefulness of suppressing clubs. 
Rome, Dec. 6. In the Chamber of Deputies to- 
i Minister Zanadelli declared that the Gov- 
ould not object to special measures 
Internationalists, if proved necessary 
ned by the Legislature; but he believed 
ting laws were sufficient. Premier 
i spoke, fully concurring with bis colleague. 
th ministers were warmly applauded. 
yNDON, Dec. 8. A dispatch from Rome says 
that in consequence of Deputies Crispie and Nico- 
terr declaring against the ministers the fail of the 
Cabinet is inevitable. 
General Items. 
Lonpon, Dec.5. The Court of Cassation of Spain 
allowed Moncasis to appeal on the ground of 
lication of the code of criminal procedure. 
trial will commence in about a fortnight. 
Che wife of the Czarewitch is contined of a son. 
Three persons have been arrested on the Portu- 
cese frontier, having in their possession documents 
emanating from the Internationalist centre at New 
York. 
Lonpon, Dec. 6. M. Tisza has completed the 
truction of the Hungarian Ministry. 
‘ Spanish Congress passed the Press bill to- 
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A royal postscript was read in 


Pestu, Dee. 7. 
the cabinet will 


the Diet to-day, announcing that 
remain in office. General Szapary hss been ap- 
pointed minister of finance and M. Kememg minis- 
ter of commerce. 

St. Prrersrure, Dec. 9. The resignation of 
Geu. Timacheff as Minister of the Interior was in 
consequence of ill health. M. Makoff will act tem- 
porarily in his place. Count Toistoi, Minister of 
Public Instruction, will probably resign on account 
of 4 unsatisfactory administration. Prince P. 
De Lievra, the present Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
will succeed him. 

The Chinese force at Aksu, destined to operate 
igainst Kuidja, is reinforced by a thousand men. 
Information by scouts to the Russian commandant 
at Fort Naryin places the numberof Chinese troops 
in Kashgart at 3000 effective men, instead of 12,000 
as reported. 

LoNvON, Dee. 9. A despatch from Darmstadt 
says that it is stated that the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse is seriously ill of diptheria. The Grand 
Duchess is the Princess Alice of England, second 
daughter of Queen Victoria. 

Che Post semi-officially states that Princess Al- 
ice’s attack of diptheria has become aggravated, 
and her condition excites the deepest anxiety. 

The London Post's correspondent at Berlin re- 
ports that Prince Gortschakotf had interviews with 
all the diplomatists before leaving Berlin, and re- 
peatedly assured Count Karoyli, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, of his desire to maintain peace. 


The Eastern Question. 

Lonvon, Dec. 4.—A Constantinople correspon- 
dent says the Sultan has great confidence in Khei- 
reddin Pasha, the new Grand Vizier. The appoint- 
ment signifies a vigorous effort to inaugurate im- 
portant reforms which Kheireddin Pasha considers 
perfectly consistent with the cardinal principles of 
Mohammedanism. 

A dispatch from Pesth says the negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, relative to a definitive 
convention, continue to proceed favorably. Turkey 
acknowledges her liability to pay 300,000,000 
roubles indemnity, and agrees to pay it in yearly 
installments. The point still pending is the in- 
sertion of the provision relative to Montenegro. 

At a conference of the Hangarian Liberals 
Premier Tisza pointed, for a programme, to his 
former declarations relative to annexation, and to 
Count Andrassy’s recent statements. The Lib- 
erals at the conference declared their readiness to 
support this programme. ‘Tisza declared himself 
and his colleagues ready to form a new cabinet 
which would present itself to the Diet on Saturday. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Dec. 4.—The Ministry is dis- 
missed and the following new Ministers appointed : 
Grand Vizier, Kheireddin Pasha; Sheck-ul-Islam, 
Ahmet Assad Effendi; Minister of War, Ghuzi 
Osman Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Kara- 
thedori Pasha, Minister of Interior; Kadri Pasha, 
Minister of Justice; Said Pasha, Minister of Com- 
merce; Djeudet Pasha, Minister of Public Works. 
The Imperial decree announcing the appointments 
recommends the new ministers to strive to carry 
out the projected reforms, and to repair the evils of 
the late war. Thedecree also announces that the 
projected reforms will shortly be promulgated. 

The term of Suleiman Pasha’s sentence to im- 

prisonment for misconduct during the war is 15 
years. He has taken an appeal. 
” Lonpox, Dec. 5.—A Pesth dispatch says the 
Austrian delegation has commenced a debate on 
Eastern affairs. Already a majority of the dele- 
gates have given notice of their intention to speak 
in favor of the Government. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Dec. 6.—Austria has consent- 
ed to make the convention relative to Novi Bazar 
applicable to Bosnia. The Porte, however, declines 
the Austrian demand to make the evacuation de- 
pendent on Turkey's paying the costs of occupa- 

on, 

The Ambassadors of the Powers meet to-day at 
the Austrian Embassy to arrange the difficulties in 
the delimitation of the Roumelian frontier, all the 
Governments having authorized the Ambassadors 
to deal with the question. 

Lonnon, Dee. 6.—A dispatch from Vinnna says 
the Ministerial crisis at Constantinople has pro- 
duced a very unfavorable impression there. 
Kheireddin Pasha, the new Grand Vizier, is one of 
Austria’s bitterest adversaries. He urged the Sul- 
tan to forcibly resist the Austrian occupation of 
Turkish Territory. He is regarded here as an un- 
scrupulous sehegmer, capable of hastening Turkey 
to her ruin. The change of Mivistry is believed to 
be mainly attributable to Russian intrigues. 

ConsTaNTINOPLE, Dec. 7.—An Amerjcan was ar- 
rested to-day onthe charge of conspiracy net 
the Sultan. The American Legation immediately 
demanded his release. The charges are serious, 
and it is believed that the representations of the le- 
gation will prove fruitless. 

London, Dec. 8.—The Austrian dele 

sed the proposal, supported by the Minister of 
ar, granting the Government 20,000,000 florins 


m has 





for the occupation expenses in 1879, instead of 15,- 
000,000, as xed by the budget committee. 








A telegram from St. Petersburg states that Gen- 
eral Timacheff, Minister of the Interior, has re- 
signed, and the appointment of Count Schouvaloff 
as bis successor is considered probable. 

The Russians have claimed from the interna- 
tional commission 23,000,000 franes for the ex- 
penses of occupation. 

Lonpon, Dec. 10.—The lower house of the Hun- 
garian Diet on Monday rejected a motion which 
was offered by Premier Tisza to discuss the treaty 
of Berlin. 

Pesther Lloyds states that all the members of 
the Hungarian delegation, at a conference held at 
the residence of Tisza, promised to support a vote 
= -rreaenes florins for the occupation expenses 

875 

Ghazi Osman Pasha, the new Turkish Minister 
of War, has prepared a radical reorganization of 
the army. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Dec. 9.—The Sultan has as- 
sured Count Zichy, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
to Constantinople, of the Porte’s intention to ad- 
here to the treaty of Berlin, and expressed great 
anxiety for a friendly understanding with Austria. 

Andrew Romer, a native of Hungary, natural- 
ized in the United States in 1851, and who has been 
employed as an engineering mechanic at the 
arsenal in Constantinople, from which he was dis- 
missed three months ago, was arrested on the 28th 
of November. Mr. Maynard, United States Min- 
ister, protested that in accordance with the terms 
of capitulation Romer ought to have been sent to 
the consular prison. Grand Vizier Safvet Pasha 
expressed his regret at the mistake and promised 
to arrang® the matter, but nothing had been done 
up to the time of the accession of the new minis- 
try. Mr. Maynard will to-day demand to be in- 
formed of the charges against Romer. The Porte 
has not informed Mr. Maynard that Romer is 
charged with conspiracy against the Sultan. 


The Afghanistan War. 

Lonpon, Dec. 4. The Times in a leading edito- 
rial says it has reason to believe the expenses of 
occupying the desired frontier in Afghanistan will 
only be about £1,000,000. As soon General 
Roberts has succeeded in expelling the Afghans 
from the positions before him the Ministry’s main 
object will be secured. 

Lanonr, Dec. 5, All is quiet.in the Khyber 
Pass. A reconnoissance has been made as far as 
Peshbalant. The Ameer is collecting levies near 
Cabul. General Biddulph has advanced many 
miles northeast of Quettah. The advance is easy 
and the natives friendly. 

St. PerersnurG, Dec. 5. The Journal de St. 
Petersburg and the Golos ridicule the idea of Gen. 
Kautfmann’s recall from his command in Turkes- 
tan. T..e Golos says that Russia has as much 
right to ask sor Lord Lytton’s recall from India as 
England bas to ask for the recall of Gen. Kauff- 
man. 

LAHORE, Dec. 5. General Roberts telegraphs 
trom Peiwar-Khotal, under date of December 3, as 
follows: During the night of December 1, the Af- 
ghan position was turned by a flank march over 
Spengwar pass. We surprised the enemy at day- 
break on the 2d, when the seventy-second Highland- 
ers and fifth Goorkhas gallantly drove the Afghans 
from several positions. They afterwards endeay- 
ored to reach Peiwar Khotal, but assault could not 
be delivered on that side. We then threatened the 
enemy in the rear, and attacked and carried Peiwar- 
Khotal at about four o’clock inthe afternoon. The 
enemy had on the previous evening received a re- 
enforcement of four regiments. ‘They fought des- 
perately. Their artillery was well served. Their 
defeat, however, was complete. We captured 
eighteen guns and a large quantity of ammuuition. 
Our loss was moderate, considering the number ot 
our epponents and the difficult nature of the coun- 
try. Major Anderson of the pioneers was killed. 
General Cobbe and Lieutenant Munroe of the Sev- 
enty-second Highlanders were wounded. Our men 
behaved admirably. We shall move toward Gar- 
dan pass on Thursday, the 5th instant. 

Lonvon, Dec. 6.—Detailed reports of the fighting 
in Peiwar Pass shows that the Afghans, who were 
posted in some pine woods, resisted Gen. Roberts’ 
second movement on Peiwar Khota! most obsti- 
nately and that sometimes they even assumed the 
offensive, hard pressing the most advanced troops 
until reinforcements came up. Nota single } 
of the Atghans remained unbroken at the end of 
the day. 

Ihe Standard’s report of the Peiwar fight says 
tha English lost ten killed and cight wounded 

f graph’s Lahore correspoudent says that 
General Roberts will probably winter on the heights 
east of the Peiwar pass. His victory detaches 
30,000 non-Orthodox Mussulman’s from the 
Amecr’s authority. According to private informa- 
tion these Mussulmans are aiready sending levies 
into the British camp. 

It is reported that the Koord-Cabul tribes are 
only kept from deserting the Ameer by the pres- 
ence of tr8ops. Two Europeans were seen among 
the defenders of Peiwar. An Afghan General ha- 
presented himseifat Peiwar. Ten days more of 
clear weather are anticipated. 

Allis quiet in the Khyber pass. A reconnois- 
sance has been made as faras Peshaloub. The 
Ameer is collecting levies near Cabul. General 
Biddulph has advanced many miles northeast of 
Quettah. ‘Ihe advance is easy and the natives 
frier diy ° 

The Times’ Lahore dispatch says the 
upon Candabar will probably be impossill 
year on account of the difficulties of transport: 

t is believed there is Afghan force 
Dakka and Cabul, and General Browne 
occupy Jellalabad. 

EpINkURGH, Dec. 6.—The London correspond- 
ent of the Scotsman says: ‘In influential quarters 
it is believed that an arrangement with Russia for 
the settlement of the Central Asian question ig on 
the tapis, and it is likely to assume the form of a 
partition of Afghanistan.” 

Lanore, Dec. 7.—The letter which Lord Lytton, 
Viceroy of India, on the 2d inst. announced that 
Major Cavagnari had received from Shere Ali was 
the Ameer’s answer the Viceroy’s ultimatum, 
and concludes with a declaration that he entertains 
no enmity toward the British Government; that he 
desires to resume former friendly relations, and 
will not resist a visit of the British Mission to Ca- 
bul. 

The e Ameer received by the Indian 
Government is dated 19th of November, but not 
having reached Dakka before the 30th of that 
month is believed in official quarters to have been 
re-written after the receipt of news of the cay 
of Alimusjid. The Ameer in acknowledgi 
receipt of the ultimatum, criticises the 
friendly intentions of the British governm«e 
alludes to its action in the past, especially to i 
tercession in behalf of Yakooh Khan as contradi 
tory of such intentions. he Ameer explains his 
refusal to receive Gen. Chamberlain's mission as 
not intended to be hostile, but arose from the fear 
of the loss of his independence—an apprehension 
which was confirmed by the allusion in the ultima 
tum to protection being given to the Khyberecs, 
who had been engaged in escorting the mission. 

Lonponx, Dec. 8.—The correspondent of the 
Times at Lahore states that high officials say the 
last letter of the Ameer of Afghanistan is as un- 
friendly as his former one. The friendly expres- 
sions are merely conventional. The real ton 
indicated by a remonstrance in regard to the Brit- 
ish tampering with the Alfredes. The messenger 
who brought the letter explained that it was de- 
layed because he reached Ali Musjid on November 
21, during the fighting, and returned to Cabul. 
He says the Ameer was incensed at his return and 
ordered him to proceed. 

Che Daily News’ correspondeat at Lahore says 
that the Viceroy telegraphed a summary of the 
Ameer’s letter to London on the 4th of December. 
rhe government, consequently, was aware thereof 
when it opened Parliament. As the letter express- 
es no willingness to comply with the Viceroy’s spe- 
cific demands, operations will proceed if possib! 
more actively in consequence of the Amcer’s irres- 
olution, so as to aequire as much as possible be- 
fore be submits. The continuation of General 
Brown's advance on Jellalabad certain. The 
tone of the Ameer’s letter is shown by one of his 
opening remarks, that if good will really consists 
of deeds, not words only, it has been manifested 
by the various proposals of British officials. 

The Standard’s special from Tliull says that the 
sritish killed at Peiwar are now estimated at 20. 
The vast supplies the Afghans had accumulated 
for the winter in the villages around Peiwar great- 
ly relieve the commissariat. 

The Telegraph's correspondent sa¥s that General 
Biddulph telegraphs that he has found an open 
road to Candahar. 

Lauore, Dec. 8.—Midnight.—General Roberts 
is erecting huts in Peiwar Pass. Itis rumored that 
an advance on Jellalabad is ordered, and that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan has fled to Turkestan. 

St. PeterspurG, Dec. 5.—The family of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan have taken refuge in Rus- 
sian Turkistan. 

Lanorr, Dec. 9.—A_ reconnoissance showing 
that the Khojeck Pass was not defended, Gen. Bid- 
dulpb was ordered to advance and occupy it. 

Lonpon, Dec. 10.—The Lahore correspondent of 
the Daily News telegraphs that the inflaence of the 
Ameer’s letter became immediately apparent in the 
enlargement of the scope of operations. General 
Brown’s advance on Jellalabad only awaits the 
supply train tocome up. Gen. Biddulph pushes 
on through the Khojeck pass to Candahar. 
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Miscellancous Items, 


te T. J. Doe of Newbury, Vt., aged 75, 
recently fell in a fit and received fatal injuries. 

fe The house of Wm. U. Gage at Bed- 
ford, N. H., was burned Sunday night through 
a defective chimney ; insured for $1500. 


ta" Since 1874 the shipbuilding in the Port- 
land district has steadily decreased from 15,- 
575.95 tons that year to 4,278 83 in 1878. 
In 1869 it increased from 2,262 82 to 11,- 
997.88 tons and then fell to an average of 
about 3000 tons a year. 


te At Burlington, Mass., two barns, twen- 
ty tons of hay, a valuable horse, and farming 
tools at R. Winship’s stock farm were burned 
onthe 6th. The L was partly burned, but 
the house was saved with difficulty. Six 
horses were saved; loss between $2000 and 
$3000; insurance $4000, 


te The selectmen of Brockton have voted 
to prosecute all violations of the liquor law. 
They made arrangements one day recently for 
the arrest of five liquor sellers, the matter be- 
ing kept secret till the warrants were issued, 
but the next day it was found that the witness 
on whom they relied had been spirited away 
by the liquor dealers. i 


fe On Sunday afternoon the body of a 
woman was found frozen to death in the Con- 
cord, Mass., Walden woods, in a small sheet 
of water known as Hoar’s pond. A bottle 
was found by her side, which had previously 
contained liquor. Her body was removed to 
the Poor Farm, and the remains were there 
identified as those of Margaret Bigelow, a 
Concord woman who had worked as a domes- 
tic at both of the hotels, and also in several 
private families. It is supposed that rum was 
the cause of her death. 


tt The capture of the steamer Chesg- 
eake, of the Maine Steamship Company's 
ine, by the rebels during the late war, as she 
was making her way to Portland from New 
York, is likely to set an important claim 

ainst the Government on foot in connection 
with the Geneva award. When the claims 
for losses were made, by some accident the 
loss of this vessel was not included. Now, 
however, the parties interested in the Chesa- 
peake, embracing some fifty of Portland's 
merchants and many on the line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, will hold a meeting in & few 
days to take proper steps to recover the value 
of their property lost, the interest since 1863 
and the costs of detention. They will en- 
gage counsel to properly present their claims, 
which originally amounted to about $250,000, 
but which, with simple interest alone for fif- 
teen years, will foot up to $400,000. 
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ind The schooner Caledonia went ashore on 
Lilly Island, Me., early Tuesday morning 3d. 
The captain and crew of five men were all 
lost. ‘Two passengers were saved. 


te" Receipts of butter were light at St. 
Albans on Tuesday, 3d, and the market dull. 
New made, 12 to 18 cents; October made, 22 
cents, with higher prices for choice lots. 

i Sheriff Ring of Portland, Me., who re- 
cently lost the sight of one eye by the bung of 
a barrel which he was trying to extract flying 
out and striking him, is now likely to lose the 
sight of the other. 


te The amount of grain shipped by lake 
from Toledo, O., during the navigation season 
just closed was: Flour, 225,000 barrels ; 
wheat, 11,000,000 bushels; oats, 240,000 
bushels. 


te The carriage manufacture for 1878 at 
Amesbury exceeds 11,000, valued at $1,500.- 
000. Tuey would make a line of twenty-one 
miles. The business in Amesbury exceeds 
that of any other town in the United States. 


te" The storm of Monday night, 2d, did 
much damage in Piscataquis county, Me. 
The freshet was the highest since 1869. In 
Foxcroft, it is said that it will require at least 
$1000 to place the roads in as good condition 
as they were before the storm. 


te At Bristol, R. I., a barn belonging to 
Captain Samuel W. Church, occupied by 
Simon Allen of Mount Hope, was burned on 
Saturday night with 20 cattle, 3 horses, 30 
tons of hay and valuable implements. Loss 
between 85000 and $6000. 


te The Farmer's Club of Lancaster is agi- 
tating the culture of beets for sugar, and is 
canvassing the town to see how many can be 
raised the next season. The Maine Beet Su- 
gar Company offer $6 per ton for beets deliv- 
ered in Portland. 


tz A son of Michael Spellman of South 
Abington, procured a gun one day last week, 
and after pouring a quantity of powder into 
the barrel dropped therein a lighted match, 
at the same time looking in to observe the ef- 
fect. Ie was terribly burned by the explo- 
sion and it is feared his sight is destroyed. 


ry Itis understood that the accounts of 
the Taunton Savings Bank, to be made up this 
week, will show a surplus of over $100,000, 
and that the bank will apply to the Supreme 
Judicial Court to have the injunction dissolved, 
so that under the stay law it can resume busi- 
ness. 


tz George Bishop, a prominent business 
man of Leominster, died at South Framing- 
ham on the 4th. He had been sick for sever- 
al days with diptheria, and tried inhaling sul- 
phur by lighting friction matches for the pur 
pose, thinking to help to effect a cure. It is 
now thought such action caused his death. 


te A snow and sleet storm set in at St. 
Louis, Saturday evening, and turned to heavy 
rain during the night. Snow fell Saturday 
all day long along the railroads from St. 
Louis west, extending to Abilene, Kansas, the 
centre of the storm being at and in tie vicinity 
of Kansas City, where it was 10 inches deep. 


tz” Thomas F. Riley of Boston Highlands, 
who is visiting in Vassalboro’, Me., accident- 
ally shot himself Monday with a pistol while 
attempting to shoot a squirrel. The bullet 
entered his stomach and lodged over the lett 
kidney. It was extracted, and though the pa 
tient is quite low, there are hopes of his re- | 
covery. 





ce It is stated that S. Angier Chace, the 
Fall River defaulter, who is now in the State 
Prison, is kept at work upon old rusty hoop 
iron. He is obliged to pick off with his fingers 
all the little splinters that stick up, get it in 
good shape and then straighten it. It is very 
hard and disagreeable work. George T. 
Hathaway sand-papers picture frames. 

te At the recent wedding of Major At- 
wood of the United States army, now sta- 
tioned at San Antonio, Texas, to the daughter 
of Richard King of St. Louis, ‘the Cattle | 





King of the West,” the bride’s father pre- | t 


sented the bridegroom with the characteristic | 

: : “ee | 
but rather awkward gilt of SO,00U head of 
cattle. 


te Prof. Vose of Bowdoin College has 
written several articles in which he stoutly 
maintains, by argument and by presentation of 
figures and the opinions of experts in different 
parts of the country, that the iron bridge at 
Brunswick and the Merrymeeting Bay bridge 
are both unsate and unequal to the support of 
such loads as are liable to go upon them. 


re Friday night, 6th, State Detective Hill 
discovered a fire in the bone factory of A. L. 
Ames, Peabody, used for trying out and man- 
ufacturing animal phosphates. The buildings, 
three in number, together with their contents, 
consisting of machinery, a large amount o/ 
oil and forty tons of phosphate, were de- 
stroyed, at a loss of about $5000; insured 


for $2500. 


fy" At the Vershire copper mines at Ely, 
Vt., 14th, arock weighing several tons, which, 
through neglect or confidence in its stability, 
had not been shored up as is customary, fell 
several hundred feet into the mine among the 
workmen, instantly killing an Englishman, 
name unknown, who recently arrived here. 
John Bitters was fearfully crushed about the 
head, and his recovery is doubtful. Another, 
named Ford, had his foot crushed, and was 
otherwise mangled. 


re The inspectors of the Concord State 
Prison, Mass., have suspended from duty 
Robert Huckins, for many years a prison 
watchman. Henry Lewis confessed to the in- 
spectors that he escaped by concealing him- 
self among hoop iron in a freight car, and that 
Watchman Huckins did not make a thorough 
examination of the car, but merely glanced in 
at the door. Huckins tells the same story, 
and his offence is probably carelessness. 





te Another accident occurred at Bradford | 
Junction, Mass., Monday afternoon. As the 
3.30 o’clock train for Boston was nearing 
Ward’s Hill Engineer Little discovered a man | 
lying across the track. He immediately 
whistled for brakes, but it was too late, owing 
to the snow and ice on thetrack. The engine 
passed over the unfortunate man, who proved | 
to be William Chamberlin, a laborer, killing 
him instantly. 


te Charles Morse of Hopkinton, who es- 
eaped from the Westboro’ State Reform 
School some two years ago, and been at large 
since then, was chased into a swamp at Hop- 
kinton, on the 3d, by Constable Young. He 
fled there with nothing on but his shirt and 
pantaloons, and was arrested for drunkenness. 
He was before the District Court at Framing- 
ham on Wednesday, and will probably be 
again taken to Westboro’. 


te The Fall River News says that at the an- 
nual meeting of the Five Cents Savings Bank 
Saturday evening, 30th, the Board of Invest- 
ment reported that after a thorough investiga- 
tion, and making a large allowance for losses 
on suspended and doubtful claims, they are 
of the opinion that the remaining assets will 
be more than enough to cover all claims of 
depositors. For prudential reasons, however, 
they advise the passing of a dividend at this 
time. 


ta A’ dispatch from Mount Sterling, Ky., 
says that the trouble in Breathitt county is 
not over. Numerous threats are made, and 
citizens are leaving their homes. The life of 
Judge Ned Strong ia threatened, and he is 
now in camp on Rtilley Creek, guarded by 60 
men. Captain Bill Strong is quartered on the 
Middle fork of the Kentucky river with 20 
men, while John Aikmna, with about 25 men, 
is on the North fork. The rioters intend 
“running” Jackson, and merchants are having 
their goods removed, Orders are being sent 
down for pistols and ammunition. 


te” Hampton Falls and Seabrook, N. H., 
are considerably excited over a possible case 
of homicide, which occurred on Saturday 
night. It appears that a farmer, living in the 
former place, named Joseph P. Jones, aged 
about 39 years, went up to Seabrook early 
that evening to purchase groceries, and the 
last seen of him at the latter place was at nine 
o'clock that night, at which time he started 
for home, where he arrived about half-past 
eleven o'clock. Immediately after going into 
the house he dropped into a chair exclaiming 
that he was shot, and fell therefrom to the 
floor. He did not again speak, remaining un- 
conscious until about four o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, when he died. Examination 
shows that the left side of his head was badly 
discolored, though there was no abrasion of 
the skin. Qn Sunday an inquest was con- 
vened, the result of which was not made pub- 
lic. Jones, who was not known to have an 
enemy, leaves a wife and three children. 





Business Dotices. 


Alas how many persons tremble at the sound of the 
word Scrofula, and how many rejoice when they think 
how they and their friends have been cured of this ter- 
rible disease by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My friend if you 
or a relative or a friend have Scrofula about you, t is 
your duty to go at once and get this medicine, use it, 
then you will be sure to send them. Its success de 
ends wholly upon its merit and that is proven. Sold 
y druggists. ‘Hood's Cook Book” sent free. C. I 
Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 4w4? 


A CARD, 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, los8 
of manhood, &e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Bend a 
self-addressed envelope to the REV. JosEru T’. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. S2wobl 

















Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


we this ay Bev. Oi, by Rey. Gass. } Seheodt 
. Arthur C. Clar' 88 Mary Jane Battershall. 
— 1, by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, John T. Riley to 
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Dec. 1, by Rev. H. A. Stevens, Mr. Willis B. Sargent 
to Miss Henrietta A. B ° 

Dee. aby Kev. D. W. Waldron, James Newhall to 
Elizabeth Barry. 

Dec. 3, by W. 8. Studley, Charles Henry Dow to 
Lucy Wheeler Dow, both of Moultonboro’, N. H, 

Dec. 4, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mr. George Webster 
Terrill to Miss Susan Tallman Covell. 

Deo. 4, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, John H. Gibbs, of 
Cambridge, to Katherine Wendell Bulfinch, daughter 
of Joseph Rametti, 

Dee. 3, by Rev. George C. Loi imer, Samuel Queen to 
Clara Seavey. 

Dec. %, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Walter Clapp, Jr., to 
Miss Helen F. Ferry, Dec. 4, by same, Thomas J. 
Koach to Miss Anna Baker. 

Dec. 4, by Rev. Henry A. Cook, B. Franklin Chip- 
man to Mary F. Flynn. 

in Chelsea, Dec. 3, by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
F. P. McLennom, of San Francisco, to Miss Anna E. 
Sibley. 

In South Boston, Dec. 5, by Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Lieut. Alfred 11. Porter, of the Boston Police, to Miss 
Finma, daughter of the late Capt. Nicholas Berry. 
Dec. 3, by Kev. Edward A. Rand, Mr. Benj. T. Ever- 
son to Miss 8S. Augusta Kehew. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 5, by Rev. A. S. Twombly, Mr. 
Waterman A. Taft to Miss Sadie E. Doughty. 

In Boston Highlands, Nov. 27, by Rev. Daniel Rich- 
ards, Chas. A. Roberts, Esq., to Miss KE. Florence 
Faunce. Vee. 6, by Rev. Henry M. King, Mr. John 
Booker, of Louisville, Ky., to Miss Ida M. tichards, of 
LaPorte, Ind. Noy. 2s, by Rev. A. E. Dunning, Mr. 
Abel F. Stevens, of Needham, to Sarah Ellen Watkins. 

In Somerville, Dec. 3, by Rev. W. 3. Ralph, Mr. 
Hi. Gardner Whiting, of Guinay, to Miss Luciana G. 
Jerauld, of Northboro’. 

In Newtonville, Nov. 20, by Rev. S. 8S. Hughson, 
Mr. Henry C. Delano, of Cambridge, to Miss Lillie M. 
Bowles, of South Boston. 

In West Newton, Nov. 30, by Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
Disson A. Wools, of this city, to Miss Clara B. Mor- 
r’ 


ill. 

In Wellesley, Nov. 29, by Rev. P. D. Cowan, F. H. 
Poole, of this city, to 8. J. McCracken. 

In Walpole, Dec. 1, by Rev. C. G. Hill, Mr. John 
W. Blackburn to Miss Lizzie W. Pierce. 

In Weston, Dec. 5, by Rev. Thomas F. Fales, David 
W. Lane, of New York to Fannie Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick T. Bush. 

In South Acton, Dec. 4, by Rev. N. Thompson, Wal- 
ter H. Whitney, of Boston, to Miss Georgie E. Tuttle. 

In Springtield, Nov. 29, by Rev. Chas. L. Morgan, 
Dr. Chas. R. Greeley, of South Braintree, to Miss 
Susan M. Loud, of South Weymouth. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 5, by Rev. James De- 
Normandie, Woodward Emery, of Cambridge, Mass., 
to Anne Sarry, daughter of the late Wm. P. Jones. 

In Hong Kong, China, Oct. 5, by Rev. Mr. Edge, 
Mr. D. &. Bradley, of Bangkok, Siam, to Miss A. E. 
Davis, of Northborough’, Mase., granddaughter of the 
late Isaac Davis. 





DIED. 


In this city, Dee. 2, Delia Hammond, 26 yrs 6 mos. 

Dec. 8, Thomas B. Adums, 50 yre. 

Dec. 9, Mrs. FKanny Cabot Paine, 66 yrs. 

Dec. ¥, Mr. Ebenezer H. Balch, ot New York, 73 yre. 

Dec. 4, Thomas J. N. Kelleher, 55 yrs. 

Dec. 6, Henry F. Garduer, M..D., 66 yra 9 mos. 

Dec. 6, Mrs. Mary E. Berg, 67 yrs. 

Deo. 6, Marriei, daughter of the late Daniel A. 
Sigourney, of Koxbury. 

Dec. 6, Frances EK. B. Stetson, 71 yrs. 

». 5, Samuel Cheney, 75 yrs. 

Patrick Gorman, 97 yrs. 

5 Jumes Hughes, 56 yrs 9 mos. 

In South Boston, Dee. 5, Catherine Sullivan, 80 yrs. 
Dec. 4, Mattie A., wife of William H. Briggs, 28 yrs 2 
mos. Dec. 5, Mrs. Mary Foley, 68 yrs. 

In Boston Highlands, Wm. 8. Bartlett, 71 yre. Dec. 
6, Mrs. Cushing Stetson, 71 yrs. Dec. 5, Louisa A., 
wite of George W. Ward-worth, and daughter of the 
late Capt. Edmund N. Doane, of Chatham, 43 yrs 6 
mos, 

in Dorchester, Nov. 3, Phebe Thornton, wife of the 
late Enoch Horton, of New Bedford, 8 yrs 11 mos. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 2, Wm. Brown, 64 yra 3 mos. 
Dee. 4, Silas H. Fall, 51 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Dec. 3, Dr. John Kingsley Palm- 
er, 73 yrs 10 mos. 

In Medford, Dee. 
nolds, 24+ yrs 5 mos. 

In Brighton, Dec. 6, Helen M., daughter of Samuel 
C. Widden, 11 yrs 2 mos. 

In Salem, Dec. ¥, Mr. George Perkins, 41 yrs. 

In Lowell, Dec. 4, Asatel G. Batchelder, 58 yrs. 

In East Braintree, Dec. 8, Henry J. Holbrook, 84. 

In Leominst Dee Betsey S. wife of Wm. 
Carter, 7 2 mos. 

lu Everett, Dec. 4, David N. Badger, 79 yrs 4 mos. 

In Maplewood, Dec. 4, Mra. Dorinda 8., widow of 
the late James Wright, of this city. 

In Salem, Dee. 1, Sally Burchsted, 78 yrs. 

In West l’eabody, Dec. 3, Dea. John Herrick, 80 yrs 
¥ mos. 

In Marblehead, Capt. George Barker, 98 yrs 10 mos. 

In Newbur Ir. Benj. Newman, 85 yrs. 

In Medway, Dec. 3, Joseph Curtis, 91 yrs. 

vland, Dec. 2, John A. Heard, 50 yrs. 
ley, Dee. 1, Mrs. Sarah L.. Rock, 36 yrs 9 mos. 
Noy. 50, Lyman H. Davis formerly of 
7 yrs. Dee. 1, Frederick A. Paull, 76 yrs. 
ith Somerset, Dee. 3, Joseph E. Chace, 68 
tmaica Plain, Dee. 8, Charles F., son of B. F. 
Sturtevant, 20 yrs 2 mos. 
In Lynn, Vee. 8, Samuel Bacheller, 84 yrs. 
In Dracut, Dec. 6, Archibald O. Varnum, 66 yrs 6 


2, Lucy 8., wife of Edward C. Rey- 


> vrs 


port, 


nton, 


mos. 
In Nashua, N. H., Dee. 6, Capt. Henry C. Davis, 
la e of New Haven, Conn., 43 yrs. 
In Exeter, N Mrs. Lucy 
Noah Hooper, 72 yrs. 
In Campton, N. H., Nov. 27, Eliza Morrill, wife of 
Warren L. Durgin, 5S yrs. 
In Claremont, N.H., Dec. 8, J. T. Little, 53 yrs. 
In Manchester, N. HH, Nov. 30, Hannah G., wife of 
Frank'iu Gage, formerly of Methuen, Mass., 73 
1 Brandon, Vt., Dec. 4, Edward H. Wright, (for- 
merly of the tirm of C. C. Holbrook & Co., of this city. 
In Wiudsor, Vt., James N. Edminster, 40 yrs 
InSan Jose, Cal, Dec ithan H., eldest son of 
| d Streeter, of this city, 33 yrs 
treal, Advlia A., wife of George M. 
f Newtonville, 59 yrs. 
Michaels, Western Islands, 
Whitford, of Lawrence, Mass., 42 yrs. 


M., wife of the Rev. 


Lee 


Nov. 6, Newell 





~ Persons ordering articles edvertiseda in 


will please say thet they saw 
ENGLAND 


our columns, 


the advertisement in the NEW 


FPARMER. 





Hew Advertisements. 


THE 


SCIENTIFIG. FARMER 


A True Farmer’s Paper. 
Diners 


DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVE- 
of the farm and farmer, and when necessary 
bject more clearly Is illustrated 
subjects for the coming 


ain the sul 
Ong its Various 
will make : 


Crowing Corn, 
Manure and Fertilizers, 
Rural Architecture, 
Breeding Cattle, 
The Dairy, 
Botany and Horticulture. 


Its price is one dollar a year. By clubbing with the 
NeW ENGLAND FAKMER the two papers combined 
furnish the cheapest and most instructive and Interest- 


| ing combination in the country 


$2.15 
cee eee 1.00 
two Papers will be furnished for 
$2.15, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


New England Farmer 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER CO., 


ae 43 Chatham St., Boston. —__ 
THE SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


New volume begins Jan’y 1, 1879. Terms One Dol- 
lara year Popular Sclence, Inventions, Machines, 
ools, Implements, New Patents, Work Shop and 
family Hints fully Illustrated. An excellent paper 
for manufacturers, mechanics, inventors, and all 
classes. Only One Dollar a year, less to clubs. Speci- 
mens sent. Ss. H. WALES & BON, Publishers, 

1w50 10 Spruce St., N. Y 


aplewood Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. Full. More 
room ready for term opening Jan. 6, 1879. Address 
Kevs. C. V. Spear and R. E. Avery, Principals. 1w50 
HABIT. —How I was cured. Send stamp 

P. B. BOWSER, Logansport, Indiana. It 


ell Augers, 


Rock Drills, Horse Power Machines 
for Boring and Drilling Wells without Labor. 
Best Machine ever made. No County Right to be 
bought. $25 A DAY Made Easily. Book FREER. 
Address LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. — it 


ZELL’ 


Davis & Co., Philadelphia. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA is the best. 
Two Meduls, Paris, 1878. 
Selling better thanever. Ag’ts 
write to T. ELuwoop ZELL, 
1t49 
' 


HOLIDAY CABINET 


New and Useful articles for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer, Examine tho list. 
No. 1.—Pocket Memorandum Bool: Made » of 

na teri i t never 





load pencil. Wri 
ing esa bo instantly 
rubbed out with the 
: fingers, leaving the 
elean for new catries. Complete Celendar for 18°9 with each 
. Usetul clixe to school-be7, girl, or business man. Is eione 
worth the prico of whole Cabinet. 


1 le 

t thelr suspect- 

git) the eroofany *‘cld aa 

“old maid,” orother person: also 

EH to ciscover any number or numbers 
tof Never makes a 

Htake. Just tho thing for social 

part:es. 


tion Card 
Will = 


4.-Eurekn 
et Book.—Suit- 
folks ofe .her 





Merle- 
rattl 





—Now and = 
Buttons. — Ne elegantly colered dostens 
gentlemen, young cr o!d. 
the eats, d-ivo away rata, and 6 tio ¢ 


They 
a rete \ t tarnish, 
S ‘7 tal 
bdrass bandin a nut 


useful. 
No. 5.—Jct Sleeve 
e rnamen- 
ledics and 
No. 6.—French 
ton.—A _ rousing, 
musical fastrc> » Sure to 
every Wilo-e a. Wis 
chell, Jolliest thing & 
over madsforChrist- 


mas, 
Wo send alt Sox ae 

er‘icles, packed in a neat bor, for on'y Df 
This oxtraordinary offer 18 made to procure ba 

Catalogue, as wo hope to mako pormancnt euc 
hase the Cabinet, Porsona net dse'r'n ars thoarticles can eell 
not wanted for mors (202 the cost ot tho whols, Clean, unnsed 

taken sameanscash. Address, 
Eureka Trick and Novelty Co, 
P. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 
This advertisement wtll net appear again. 


Rare Antique Furniture, Etc., 


WANTED. 
ARTIES HAVING ANY OF THE FOL- 
lowing articles, and wishing to dispose of the same 
will please give description and price to the undersign- 
ed: Mahogany Desks, Tables, Dres-ing Tables, Stands, 
Chairs, Bureaus, 8 Legged Tables, Looking Glasses, 





Oak Chests or Side Boards in good or poor condition, 


or any old Oak Furniture, Clocks, very old Fire Buck- 
ets, Brass Andirons, Shovels, Tongs ; Old China Ware, 
Washington Pitchers and Bowls, old Crockery, Delft, 
Glass Ware, old Almanacs, Curiosities, Indian Stone 
Relics, etc. ‘The highest press pete. 

4t49 JAMES T. MOULTON, West Lynn, Mass. 


60 Cards in Case 10c ; 25 New Years Cards 10c.; 
Fine Cards 10c.; ATNA CARD CO., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 


13149 
60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no $ alike, name in 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 











NOTICE TO THE 


RUPTURED. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN 


ESPECTFULLY NOTIFIES THE CITI- 

ZENS of Boston and vicinity that he has taken 
offices 43 MILK ST., up stairs, nearly opposite the 
new Post office, for a limited period, where he may be 
consulted by those who desire relief and cure from 
that affliction which becomes sooner or later the most 
distressing, mortifying and dangerous of any with 
which msnkind are unfortunately afflicted. 


RUPTURE. 


Fearful Ailments Arising from Rup- 
ture and Trusses. 


The following are some of the dreadful maladies re- 
sulting from the displacement of the Viscera in Rup- 
ture, and which are aggravated by thg truss when used 
to support the rupture 

Rupture Becomes inflamed and strangulated, 
the early symptoms ot which are colic pains, rumbling 
in the bowels, great anxiety, and, when reaching its 
full stage, equalled by the horrors of hydrophobia. 

Rupture and Trusses Cause eventual nervous 
debility, impaired memory, indiflerence to amusements 
and stirring recreation, necessarily conducive to health 
and the prolongation of life. 

Rupture and Trusses Cause kidney and blad- 
der affections, among the most deplorable of which is 
Bright's disease of the kidneys, depressed and irritated 
condition of the bladder, some of the premonitory eys- 
tems of which are occasional lassitude, drowsiness, 
backache, frequent disposition to urinate, inconstancy 
or uneasiness in retaining urine, change of color and 
deposits in the urine after standing several hours, and 
increasing indifference and insanity to the enjoyments 
of life. 

Rupture and Trusses Cause gradual and im 
perceptible undermining of the constitution, impairing 
the digestive functions and thereby inducing fevers of 
the worst type. 

KMupture and Trusses tax the energies and 
capacities of man to a greater or Jess extent in every 
stage of life both in his physieal and mental devotions, 
in the physical and mental pursuance of his business. 
In a word, it makes a man less than man, and when, 
from one or the other of the foregoing afflictions, he 
begins to realize his mortifying condition, he indeed 
becomes a creature of commiseration. 

The cure of rupture is effected by Dr. Sherman’s 
method without an operation, simply by external local 
applications, both mechanical and medicinal, made 
daily by the patient, who can perform any kind of 
labor during the treatment with safety from the dan- 
ger of inflamed rupture and without interfering with 
the cure. 


Statement by Mr. Rudolph John, Pastor 
of the St. Paul Lutheran Church: 


“T was ruptured on both sides for twelve years. Ien- 
dured the greatest pain and used numerous trusses, all 
without effect save to increase my difficulties, until at 
length I became almost helpless, being unable even to 
getinto my Duggy. I applied to Dr. Sherman two 
years ago, and his treatment has given me the greatest 
relief. I am free from pain, and though I am not yet 
entirely cured, owing no doubt, to my advanced age, 
being now 62, I am still improving, and with proper 
care I believe my cure will yet be radical. 1 can now 
attend to my duties as well as ever, and my gratitude 
to Dr. Sherman is inexpressible.” 


A Boston Merchant about Dr. Sherman's 


Rupture Cure. 


To the Editor of the Herald 

I was a suflerer from rupture about twenty years. 
At first it was slight. Il used what was recommended 
to me as the best truss in Boston. I received no bene 
fit, and was always annoyed from chating and pres- 
sure, While my rupture was growing worse und worse. 
My nervous system became affected, my general health 
wrecked, and I was rapidly approaching physical and 
mental ruin. Pains and aches in my bowels, breast, 
back and head, consequently cross and indifferent to 
wards others and unfitted for the enjoyment of society 
or attention to my business. I consulted several doc- 
tors, all differing in opinion as to my troubles—dye 
pepsia, kioney affections, liver comp aint—and every 
thing they attributed them to but the effect of my rup 
ture and truss. On one occasion, when I was sum 
moned as a Juryman, my physician gave me a certifi 
cate to the effect that 1 had nervous dyspepsia, and 
was not able to serve as a juryman, which certificate 
excused me. About two years ago I accidentally 
heard of Dr. Sherman’s successtul treatment of rup- 
ture, and lost no time in going to New York to consult 
him. Afier having an examination of my case, from 
what he told me, | had contidence in him, and went 
under his treatment. With unbounded satisiaction 
and a sense of happiness which I cannot describe, I 
have been cured of the rupture, and with it disap- 
peared all the aforenamed complaints. My general 
health is daily improving; my friends note and speak 
of it. I know there are thousands suffering from rup 
ture who are sceptical from repeated disappointments 
in seeking relief; consequently, I make this statement 
as a well-known citizen of Bosion, believing that if 
they should consult Dr. Sherman, and receive the 
benefit of his treatment, they will thank me. 

It will afford me pleasure at all times to give any 
further information to any one who wishes to see me 
personally. My place of business is at 2334 and 2336 
Washington street. B. W. FELTON 

Boston, Nov. 21, 1878 

The above is from the Herald. It is interesting to 
the afflicted, Mr. Felton being a well-known and re 
liable citizen. 


Mr. William Ensign Writes His Experience 
Abeut His Rupture Treatment. 


To the Editor of the New : ork Sun: Being a reader 
of your paper, and observing frequently recommenda 
tions of Dr. Sherman’s patients concerning his treat 
ment of rupture, I wish now to add my experience I 
was ruptured several years; suffered and got worse 
rom the use of atruss. As my business is an active 
one, running a sawmill in the manufacture of boxes, I 
frequently endangered my life from the displacement 
of the truss and the slipping of the bowel. Fortu- 
nately I heard of Dr. Sherman, went to his office in 
New York, and after an examination received his 
treatment, from which | did well, and was enabled to 
attend to my business without inconvenience or dan- 
ger. 

I have now the happiness to state that I am entirely 

1, although 60 years of age. From my 
knowledge of this affliction I feel as thouch 
this public statement save much suffering and 
many lives 

I am a native of this State, and have lived and been 
in business in Westfield for more than thirty years 
I mention these facts in orderthat you and your read 
ers may confide in my statement. 

Westfield, Sept. 16, 1878. WM. ENSIGN. 

In reference to Mr. Ensign’s statement, the editor 
of the New York Sun makes the following emphatic 
remarks 

Mr. Ensign’s communication and the thousands we 
have published establish beyond refutation the suc- 
cess of Dr. Sherman’s treatment. Any one within the 
reach of the Ductor who suffers from rupture, except 
from pecuniary disability, is totally undeserving of 
sympathy. 


THOMPSON RUPTURE CASE, 


Afflicted from Childhood--Suffers Truss 
Torture--Hears of Dr. Sherman-- 
Goes to Him--What His 
Treatment Has Done. 


ver 
terrible 
may 


To the Editor of the Globe- Democrat 

I was a victim of rupture for many years, in fact, as 
far back asl can remember, and was compelled to 
use trusses all the time, from which | was greatly an- 
noyed, Fortunately, Mr. Heury Gelyhuser of the 
South Market, strongly recommends me to go to Dr. 
J.A. Sherman, 5 South Fifth street, telling me that he 
had been treated by the doctor, and was entirely 
cured. Knowing Mr. Gelyhuser many years, I was 
much gratified with the information he gaveme. A 
few duys later I called on I)r. Sherman and obtained 
his treatment, which, lam most happy to say, com 
pletely restored me. To those who know nothing of 
Dr. Sherman’s method, I must say itis a good thing 
It enabled me to exercise freely and work hard during 
the time I was being cured, without inconvenience 
I give this information in hopes some one afflicted 
may be benetited by it. Iam a clerk in the st. Louis 
post office, eastern case, distributing department. _ 

St. Louis, April 6, 1878. J. R. THOMUSON. 


The Editor of the Globe-Democrat 


in reference to Mr, Thompson’s statement, made the 
following remarks 

Mr. James Thompson of the Post Office, writes us 
that he has been cured of arupture hanging on him 
from childhood by Dr. J. A. Sherman's treatment. 
His happiness can only be appreciated by those who 
suffer from the same affliction. Mr. Thompson’s state 
ment carries with it great weight, from the fact that 
he has held an important position in the Post Office of 
this ci'y for many years. ‘The dangers of rupture are 
seldom realized until itis too late to recover from one 
or the other of its fatal conditions. The protection 
sought generally is a truss, but that is a delusion lead- 
ing to the increase of the trouble one hopes to escape ; 
and Dr. Sherman’s method has for years stood the 
test, and now ranks as the best system of safety and 
cure known. We publish Mr. ‘Thompson’s statement, 
and commend its careful perusal to those interested. 


A FARMER’S CURE. 


To the Editor: 

On the 13th day of February, 1#75, I applied to Dr. 
J. A. Sherman’s office, and after satisfactory explana- 
tion of his method for treating Hernia, had his treat 
ment adapted to my case. I must say at first 1 was 
somewhat sceptical of acure, having been ruptured 
over 29 years, and being in the sixty third year of my 
life; besides, my rupture was getting worse, so when 
1 applied to Dr. Sherman it was very large and trouble- 
some. I had tried a great many trusses, not only 
without benefit, but with positive injury. The last 
one I tried, the elastic rubber truss, was worst of all. 

I think the ruptured had better let trusses alone and 
secure Dr. Sherman’s remedies, which are a well au- 
thenticated means of relief and cure. 1am only one 
of thousands who have been cured by him, and I make 
it known for the benefit of others. Although I have 
been very active since I went under this treatment, 
ae pary | improved until I was entirely cured. I 
could not have believed the cure would have made me 
feel so much better until I experienced it. While I 
was ruptured I was often—very often—entirely inca- 
pacitated from attending to my business (farming,) 
but now I am entirely able to pursue the various la 
bors of my vocation without the painful necessity of 
wearing a truss; not even the comfortable appliance 
furnished by Dr. Sherman, having no further use for 
anything of the kind. 1. J. MONTFORT. 

P. 5.—I enclose the following to show that I am 
not deceived in my cure: 

CHARLESTON, ILL., March 21, 1876.—I hereby cer- 
tify that Mr. I. J. Montfort was badly ruptured, but is 
now well and cured by Dr. Sherman’s treatment. 

W. R. PATTON, M. D. 

I have, as a druggist, sold trusses to Mr. I. J. Mont- 
fort, and know that he was badly afflicted with hernia 
Upon examination, I now find him cured—was cured 


by Dr. Sherman’s treatment. 
ANDREW MOORE. 
CHARLESTON, March 21, 1876. 


In addition to this, I reter to Dr. H. C. Cunning- 
ham, Mayor of the city of Charleston, IIL. 


DR. SHERMAN, 


By his applications, in his, method of cure, avoids 
the injuries trusses inflict, and restores the injured 
to natural vigor and healthfulness. 

Those who are ruptured should see him personally, 
as his great experience after thirty years’ constant de- 
yotion to this specialty is very valuable in view of re- 
lief and cure. It is necessary for the patient to be 
present to have the application adapted to his case. 

Dr. Sherman Cannot remain a great while away 
from his business in New York; therefore, those who 
are afflicted with 


RUPTURE 


ome take advantage of consulting him without de- 
ay.? 

A large number of original hotographs exhibiting 
the condition of the patient before and after 


CURE 


oan be seen at the office. Terms moderate. Consul. 
tation free. Personal attendance necessary. Those 
from the country can receive treatment and return 
for home on the same day. Books with photographs 
of bad cases before and after cure mailed for ten cents. 


43 MILK ST., BOSTON, 
Offices B and C, Up Stairs. 
Principal Office, 251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


’ 





RURAL NEW-YORKER. 





_ 


ENLARGED PAPER!! 
BEST WRITERS !! 


—-AND— 


$25,000 worth of Farm, Carden and Flower Seeds, 
from the Rural Experimental Farm and Hor- 


ticultural 


Crounds, 


Distributed F'*ree 


To every subscriber who applies. 





7 


The Seeds are saved from rare, hardy, NEW varie- | 
ties, and most of them 


CANNOT BE PROCURED ELSEWHERE, 


| 
and equal in value the yearly subscription price 


Send for Sample Copy, Illustrating and | 
Describing the Seeds. 


New Era in Agricultural and 
Horticultural Journalism. 


“THE HEAD OF THE RURAL PRESS,” 


So admitted by our highest authorities. 


A 


The Subscription Reduced 
from $2.50 to $2 per year. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


Honestly Devoted to the Welfare of | 


tis Readers. | 


Elegant Original Illustrations from Life, 


No Sectional Prejudices—A Journal for the | 
Entire Country. 
Field Crops, Small Fruits, Grapes, Apples, Pears, | 
Stock and Poultry, Bees, Dairy, The Household, The 
Best Methods, Literature, News, Markets. 


Send for it; compare it with others of its class,— 
then judge for yourself! 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. E. LEwis STURTEVANT, Boston 

“The RURAL New-YorkeEr has the best list of con- 
tributors of any paper of its class in the country and 
is doing a noble work.” 
Pror. W. J, BEAL, Mich. Ag’l College 

“The RURAL is now the best paper.” 


CHARLES DOWNING: 

“I am_ glad for the public, as well as for yourselves, 
that the RURAL has 80 much improved.” 
B. PickMAN MANN 

“For years I have taken the leading agricultural 
journals, and they all seem fame to me when compared 
with the RuRAL NEw- YORKER.” 


Pror. E. M. SHELTON, Kansas Ag’! College 

“The RURAL New-YorKEeR has more influence and 
is more quoted than ull the rest put together.” 
Ex-Gov. Furnas, Nebraska 

“The RURAL is most welcome to my table and 
family.” 
8. Rurus Mason, Nebraska 

“*f feel that I do not flatter anybody when I say that 


it is the best jourual of its kind | ever saw.” 


AND THE PRESS SAY: 


head of the strictly agricultural 
p' riodicals of the country.”—Ger- 
a 


“Tt stands at the 
and horticultural 
mantown Telegrap 

“The RURAL NEW-YORKER deserves all the success 
it seems to gaiu.”— Gardener's Monthly. 

“Tt does not owe a dollar aud has half a million at 
its back.”"—Huffalo Express 

And hundreds more of like character 


aa- Premium Lista, etc., sent free to all who wish 


to act as agents. 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


78 Duane St., New York. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 


ERFECTED BUTTER COLO 


Is everywhere recommended by Butter Buyers and 
Dairymen as the best. By using it gilt edge butter 
is made the year round, Ask your Druggist or Mer- 
ebant for it, or if you would know what it is, what 
it costs, who uses It, where you com get it, write 
Wells, Richardson & (o., Proy 


rs, Burlington, Vt 





Real Estate--- Stock, 
TEXAS 


} perm WANTED--TO SELL AND FOR 
exchange; no expense to owner unless a sale i 
st4uyv 68. B. KNOWLTON, 2 Bowdoin St. 


FOR SALI, 
NE HUNDRED PURE BRAHMA 
CHICKENS. ‘Two dollars each for cocks; one 
dollar and tifty cents for pullets. Address 
6w46 FRANCIs, Leominster, Mass., Box 154. 


Legal Aotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 

‘To the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons in- 
terested in the Estate of SOPHY JOLNSON, late 
of Cambridge, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to SAMUEL H. FoLsom, of Winchester, in 
the County of Middlesex, Public Administrator 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middle. 
sex, on the fourth Tuesday of December inst., 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourth day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

3wd4y J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 


Lands and Tickets for sale. Map and 
Immigrant’s Guide free. Dr. Ami | 
BROWN, 58 Sears’ Building, Boston. 4t50 


made. 





Ne IS HEREBY GIVEN, TITAT 
A the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of SARAH k. MOURES, late 
of Franklin, in the state of New Hampshire, deceased, 
and taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as | 
the law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to ; 
ASA J. THURSTON, Adm’r., of Franklin, N. H. 
Nov. 19th, 1878. sey 
Woes IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
A the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin 
istrator of the estate of HIRAM B. KEITH, late of 
Guilford, Vermont, formerly of Medford, Mass, de- | 
ceased, and taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having demands | 
upon the estate of suid deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persous indebted to said es- | 
tate are called upon to make pay ment to | 
BAXTER E. PERRY, Adm., | 
| 


3w4s 30 Court St., Boston. 


ROOT CUTTER! 


Noy. 19th, 1878. 





} $1.10. 


SALEM LEAD COMPARY. 

W ARRANTED PURE WIHIITE LEAD,-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 

WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 
reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, ot any size or thickness. 

At lowest market ote s for goods of equal quality. 
lyl2 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass 


2% to 8 inches wide, on 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—For-— 


mutica NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. 
ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season 
Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com 

pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 

and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., Jd. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston 20tf 
LADY'S OR GENT’S ELEGANT GOLD 
pencil and fine pointed gold pen sent by mail for 

Agents wanted. A who sold 3 doz 
in a day, says, ‘all are delighted with it.” Trade +up 
plied. NATHAN R. GAKDNER, Baltic, Conn. 5t48¥ 


uly agent, 


& Week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
free. H. HALLeTrT & Co., Portland, Me. lyow 


New Articles Almost Given A 
I ® mar - 
12 New Articles Almost Given Away 
TO ADVERTISE Goons. 
Magic Invisible Ink (secret corresponde . Acoustic Telephone, 
Bijou Microsnope, Lnexbaustibie Founiain Pen and Helder Muck 
Cign Cora and Wart Cure, Scented Sea Shel ch Bag pipes, 
Preaek Bo Staes, Five Exquisite Prevch Chromos, The fire Ester (wi f thie 
apyoue an ject from their mouth thousands of sparks), Serpents of the Nile 
rep ¢ sizeof & pea when lighted expand into Goakes a yard 
hong All the abor. Tweav. articles rent post-paid on receipt of 60 
Cents; will sell readily for sia times the amount 
Stamps taken). Catalogue of 2,000 new articles Fane. Add 
WIZARD MANUPACTURING COMPANY, 
No, 2 CLiwron Paces, Naw Yous. 
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PROVERBS, 
“The Richest Blood, Sweetest Breath and Fairest 
Skin in Hop Bitters.” 


“A little 
long sickness. 


Hop Bitters saves big doctor billa and 


mother, sister or child can be 


“That invalid wife, 
made the picture of health with Hop Bitters. 


“When worn down and ready to take your bed, 


Hop Bitters is what you need.” 

“Don’t physic and physic, for it weakens and des- 
troys, but take Hop Bitters, that build up contin- 
ually.” 


“Physicians of all schools use and recommcnd 


Hop Bitters. Test them.” 
“Health is beauty and joy—Hop Bitter 
health and beauty.” 


gives 


‘There are more cures made with Hop Bitters 


} than all other medicines.” 


weakness, calls for Hop Bitters 


Prepare your Vegetables for feeding horses, cattle 
and sheep. Best machine in use for this purpose. 
Capacity one bushel per minute. 


PRICE REDUCED! 


SEND FOR CICULAR. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
tf 


HENS LAY. 


O MAKE YOUR HENS LAY AND 

pigs grow, feed Animal Meal made from fresh 
meat and bones, dried and ground to a sweet meal 
which fowls and pigs eat sveokly, and which stimu 
lates laying in hens, and vigorous, healthy growth in 
pigs. Four to eight quarts isa sufficient quantity to 
mix with a bushel of common meal or shorts and feed 





as you would ordinarily feed the meal or shorts. Trial | 
bags containing 15 tbs, 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, | 
$2.50. Send for circular containing testimonials from 

practical men who used it. | 


Also for sale, Cattle Bone, 
said to prevent abortion in cows. 10% bag, 50 cents; 


100 ths, $3.00, also, Chicken Bone, $3.00 # 100 tbs. | 
Ground Oyster Shells, 75 cents per 100 ths. Anda full | 
line of special feeds for cattle, swine and poultry. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
3 Park Place, N. 
CAN BE MADE WITH 


PROF. HORSFORD’S 


BREAD PkEPARATION 


That can be eaten warm, without harm. 


The Cheapest and Best Baking Powder 
in the Market. 


ORANGE JUDD, Editor of American Agricul- 
turist, says: ‘‘We have been using Prof. Horeford’s 
Bread Preparation for a year or two past, and find it 
very convenient for quickly producing light bread, 
biscuit, coke, etc., and shall continue its use. Whil 


4utt 


| 
"| 
Y. | 
| 
| 


ile 
more convenient than the usual Cream Tartar and 
Soda we fall in with Prof. Horsford’s idea that it is 
also more healthful.” 

If you cannot get it of your grocer send a 
stamp to the manufacturers for a sample. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. E. 
N. Horsford, by the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 4wio 


free cent 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. W. H. DOLE, 
ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 


1879---PRICE REDUCED---$1.50 
THE NURSERY, 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 

Superbly Illustrated. Send 10 cents for a 


specimen copy and Premium List. Subscribe now, 
and get last number of this year Free. 


JOHN L, SHOREY, °° Sscznas'scur* 


Boston, Mass. 
“Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book, 
ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 
—OR— 
HOW TO MAKE HOMES NAPPY. 
By Mrs. H. W. Beecuer, author of “Motherly Talks,” 
etc. One handsome l2mo volume; Price, 


Agents Wanted for this fast-sellin 
town inthe U.S. Send for Circular. b. 


& CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, 
1 § Elegant new style Chromo Cards, wi 
postpaid. Geo. 1, Reed & Co., Nassau, 


$5» $20 is anaes Fat 














worth $5 
& Co., Portland, Me. ly? 


“Whe 
the mu 


That 


the brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, 
es weak, use Lop Bitters.’ 
low, nervous 


fever, want of 


sleep and 


Hop Cough Cure and Pain Reilef is 
Pleasant, Sure and Cheap, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 4td9 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT ts the great remedy for Corpu- 
flency. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harmicss. 
it acts on the food in the stoma h, preventing ils cone 
version Into fat. Taken according to directions, it 
will reduce a fat person from 2 to S pounds a weeks. 

In placing Unis remedy before the public as a pes 
tive cure for obosity, we do 80 know!lng its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of 
which the following from a lady in Columbus, Olio, 
ja & sample: “ Gentlemen:—Your Anti-Fat was dul 
received. I took it according to directions and ft 
reduced me five pounds. I was 6o clated over the re- 
sult that I immediately sent to ACKERMAN’S drug- 
Store for the second bottic.” Another, a_physician, 
writing for a patient from Providence, It. 1., says, 
“Four bottles haye reduced her weight from 199 
pounds to 192 pounds, and there isa gcneral improvee 
ment tn health.” gentleman writing from Bos- 
ton, says: “ Without special change or attention to 
Hiet, two bottles of Allan's Anti-Fat reduced me four 
end one-quarter pounds.” The well-known Whole- 
tale Druggists, SmiTu, DOOLITTLE & Switi, of Lose 
ton, Mass., write as follows: * Allan’s Anti-Pat has 
reduced a lady In our city seven pounds in three 
weeks.” A gentleman in st, Louis Writes: “Allan's 
Anti-Fat reduced me fwelve poun:is in three weeks, 
and altogether | hayo'lost twenty-five pounds since 
a its use.” Messrs, POWELL & PLIMPTON, 
Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write: “TG 
THE PROPUIETORS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT: Gentle. 
men,—The following report js from the lady who used 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. ‘1t (tue Anti-Fat) had the desired 
effect, reducing the fat from two to five pounds @ 
week until | had lost twenty-five pounds, I ho 
never to regain what I have lost.’ Anti-Fatis an 
unexcelled blood-purifier. It promotes digestion, 
curing ‘yspepsia, and is also a “tent remedy for 
rheumatism. Sold by druggists. Pampliet on Obes- 
ity sent on rece|pt of stamp. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CoO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.¥ 


WOMAN 


By an immense practice at the World's Dispene 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou. 
nd cases of those discases peculiar to woman, { 
ave been enabled to perfect a most potent and posi 
tive remedy for these discases. 
To designate this natural specific, I have narjed it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, is but a fetble expression or 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
sonal observation. Lhaye, while witnessing its post- 
tive results in the special discases Incident to the 
organism of woman, single! it out as the climax or 
crow gem of my medical carcer. On its merits, 
asap ive, safe, and effectual remedy for Uils elass 
of diseases, and one Usat will, at all times and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to stake 
Py reputation as a physician; and so conidentam 
I that it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of a single tnvalid lady who uses it for any 
of the aliments for which | recommen: tt. thet 1 offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE GUARANTEE. (For 
conditions, see pamphlet wrapping bottic.) 

7he following are among those diseases in which 
my Favorite Prescription has worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attainc:! by 
any medicine: Leucorrh@a, Excessive Flowing, 
Painful Monthly Periods, Suppressions whicn iroin 
unnatural causes, Irregularitics, Weak Back, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversjon anc 
} troversion, vark own Sensations, Internat 

eat, Nervous Depression, Debility, Despendeacy, 
‘Threatened arriage, Chronic Congestion, Ln- 
flammation and Uleera ion ot the Uterus, Impotency, 

renness, or rility, and Bemaic Weakness, 
do not extol this 


medicine as a ——_ it 

y fulfills a purpese, being a 

Sor peaties ~ ific in ull chronic @iseases of fhe 

sexual system of woman. It will pot (isappoint, nor 
will it do harm, In any state or condition. 

‘nose who desire further information on these sub- 

ts can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S COMMON Sryse 

EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 900 pages, sens, 

post-paie. on receipt of $1.80. It treats minntely of 

nose diseases peoullar to Females, and gives much 

valnahle advice in regurd to the management of 

a7) affections. 


sold by 
CTERCE MD. Dr vr, W 
avi Lhivldilio' Motel, Bukuio ty * D Ray 
eopat 
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From All the Year Round. 
DAHLIAS. 


The Summer reign of flowers ts past, 
Yet earth had beauty to the last 

Of Autumn’s shortening days; 
ihe pansy droops, the rose is gone, 
Bat on the borders of the lawn 

The stately dahlias blaze. 


With what a varied wealth of bloom 
These fairest flowers of Autuian come, 
Their velvet petals hold 
Deep shades of countless flowers that blow, 
The rose’s crimson, lily’s snow, 
The sunflower's royal gold. 


They glow as ifa Summer sun 

Shone through the heart of every one, 
As ifa Summer breeze 

Were blowing over all the land, 

Yet Autumn’s breath, and Autumn's hand, 
Make bare the waving trees. 


They glad the fresh October morn, 

As if with their bright lives were born 
A second Summer-time; 

As ifall beauty of the year 

Were gathered up and lavished here, 
So perfect is their prime! 


They come to us at Summer’s close, 
In beauty stately as the rose 
When full of richest bloom; 
They wave with all the rose’s grace, 
But in their splendor lies no trace 
Of roses’ rare perfume. 


Our life hath garlands like the year 
The love and trust of children dear 
Are violets blue and white; 
The love and trust of ripening days, 
Youth's passion strong, love’s glad amaze, 
Seem roses of delight; 


Fair lilies crown a stainless few, 

And some wear roses, some wear rue, 
But all have youth's perfume ; 

To each there comes a later day, 

When Summer blossoms drop away, 
And then the dahlias bloom! 


The dahlias bloom, a changeless type 

Of task work finished, harvests ripe, 
And so life’s Autumn flowers 

In their completeness still should hold 

The Summer bloom, the Summer gold 
That filled our youthful hours. 


And if in life’s late lowers we miss 
The rose’s perfume, youth's wild bliss, 
We pd let them go, 
And rather bless God as we gaze 
Upon the dahlias’ steadfast biaze, 
‘or life’s glad Autumn glow. 





"7 A Selected Story. 


From Belgravia. 


THE BABY. 


She was the bonniest, sweetest, most lov- 
able child in the world ; quick, and lithe, and 
fairy-like. In many small points she differed 
from other children of her age; she seldom 
misplaced her words, and held all infantile ab- 
breviations of dissyllables incontempt. From 
her lips, every now and then, dropped little 
rounded pearls of speech that made those 
wonder who heard; while she had a fine love 
of getting at the root of all matters, that 
raised within her people mingled feelings of 
admiration and awe. 

At times they vaguely doubted whether she 
were not in reality ninety instead of barely 
four years old. But her clinging arms, and 
dewy kisses, and sweet innocence assured 
them of her youth. They adored her, as was 
only natural, coming as she did thirteen years 
after they had all decided Nina was to be the 
last; bringing with her so much grief and 
trouble; fur as she came the mother went, and 
so it happened that the wee delicate bairn was 
flung upon a cold world, with only four grow- 
ing girls to tend her, and sympathize with her 
joys and woes. 

Their father, always a recluse, grew daily 
more and more taciturn and sedentary, as 
month by month rolling by only made him 
miss more hopelessly the companionship of 
her who had been to himallinall. Only *‘the 
Baby” could bring a smile to his lips. Only 
her soft fingers could by their touch coax back 
the old peaceful look to his face. 

But that her nature was too true for spoil- 
ing, she would have been utterly and irre- 
trievably ruined before her first year had end- 
ed. None of those about her dared oppose 
her slightest wish, so that she tyrannized over 
the entire household, from the ancient and 
cross-grained butler down to the latest stable- 
boy, unrebuked. 

But Lilias, pretty, stately Lilias, was her 
chief joy; gentle Lilias, with her crown of 
golden hair, her dark deep eyes, her lissome, 
graceful igure. None of them came so close 
to the Baby’s heart as this her eldest sister; 
and all her tiny mplets of discontent, and still 
wilder waves of wrath, were ever quelled by 
.t« low, sweet voice of Lilias, that rang like 
silver chimes. 

Their name was Heriot, and they lived near 
a tiny village, insignificant and unknown. 
Three miles trom them was a town rejoicing in 
a railway station (and wnat its proprietor was 
pleased to name) a railway hotel. This latter 
was usually in a state of stagnation, but one 
evening in Midsummer two young men, ap- 
parently fagged, broken-hearted, not to say 
ill-tempered, took pity on it, and leaving the 
station just opposite, walked into its best par- 
lor, and sank into its horsehair chairs. 

‘*Any use in ringing the bells?” asked the 
elder of the two, whose name was Lord Far- 
nie, casting a helpless glance around. 

‘‘Try,” replied his companion sulkily, who 
was evidently further gone in the blues than 
his friend. 

Lord Farnie tried. A cracked bell tinkled 
in the distance. There was a long pause. 

Outside a few geese cackled unpleasantly ; 
inside all was as silent as the palace that held 
the sleeping beauty. The sun, as yet untired, 
poured its golden rays through the many- 
paned window; the door opened slowly, 
sleepily, and a waiter appeared. 

‘‘Waiter,” said his lordship languidly, 
‘‘what can we have?” while his friend stand- 
ing at the window gazed moodily down upon 
the courtyard beneath. 

‘*Fowl, Sir, cold jint, cutlets,” replied the 
waiter in a sing-song tone, wisping some im- 
aginary dust off the nearest chair. 

**Cutlets,” said bis lordship plaintively, his 
eyes fixed upon a faded cobweb that hung 
with much dejection from the ceiling ; ‘‘cutlets 
in a village inn. Fred, do you think cutlets 
would be safe?” 

‘‘Don't know, I’m sure,” said Fred disgust- 
edly. ‘‘It would more than half depend on 
the state of the fire; perhaps they have no 
fire; on the whole, I should say not.” 

‘*Then we have no resource but to fall back 
upon the fowl or the cold jint,” said bis cousin, 
and [ don’t think I like cold jint. Waiter,” 
as though suddenly inspired, ‘tdo you believe 
the presiding genius in your kitchen could 
cook a rasher? and fry with it two fresh 
eggs?” 

**Oh, make it four when you are about it,” 
ssid Fred, impatiently; ‘‘l dare say I’m as 
hungry as you are.” 

‘Very good, then, waiter, we will make it 
four, and as many rashers as her frying-pan 
can conveniently hold. You think she knows 
how to serve it properly ?” 

‘I really can’t say, Sir,” said the indignant 
waiter, throwing as impertinent an intonation 
into bis voice as he dared ‘*We ain’t in the 
habit of rashers in this house except at break- 
fast. But, if she can throw her mind into ’em 
at this hour, I dessay you'll get ’em.” 

‘I like that fellow,” said Lord Farnie, when 
the man had disappeared; ‘‘there was an in- 
solent twinkle in his eye that [ specially ad- 
mired. Yet I don’t think he likes me. Odd 
that one possessed of —” 

‘*There, don’t moralize,” said Fred brusque- 
ly, ‘*but tell me what induced you to stop at 
this beastly hole.” 

‘*An inward craving—” 

*‘Nonsense! when we were within five miles 
of our destination—” 

‘‘My dear fellow, don’t lose your temper 
because you have chosen to come down here,” 
said hie cousin cheertully, changing his glass 
from his right eye to his left. ‘I wish myself 
safely out of it quite as much as you do, but | 
never lose my temper. Firstly, because | 
haven’t got one to lose, and secondly, because 
itis bad form. J own I think Ashburnham far 
—— to Linwood, but what will you? 

lere we are, and here we must remain at all 

events for a few days.” 

‘I hate compulsory visiting.” 

‘So do I. But when a man has been civil 
to one in a hundred little ways, and then 
makes a point of getting one to promise to 
spend some time with him, it don’t do to re- 
fuse. That's about it, I take it. So let us 
put a good face on the matter, and be festive 
under adversity.” 

‘You're right,” said Fred, laughing ; “but 
old Conroy don’t catch me accepting any more 
of his little civilities in a hurry, if this is to be 
the price of so doing. I have a morbid horror 
of small towns and eccentric gentlemen. I 
suppose Linwood is a tern down place, with- 
out the common necessaries of life. I shan’t 
stay there three days.” 

‘*Perhaps it is a palace,” said Lord Farnie. 
‘‘At all events, we may as well go and see it 
now, or we shall be Jate for dinner and turn 
your ‘eccentric gentleman’ into a ravening 
beast.” 

They rose and went. 

» n ~ 

The next morning awoke calm and smiling ; 
and deepening into full-grown day, showed it- 
self one of Summer’s brightest and gayest ef- 
forts. 

On her own doorstep stood Lilias Heriot, 
ready equipped for a walk; she called to the 
Baby to burry, and presently the little one 
broke from her nurse’s grasp and ran to her 
with hand outstretched. Together the big and 
little sister went up the avenue under the limes 
and out of sight. 

Their walk for a short while was peaceful, 
and full of such intellectual converse as can be 
derived from **Mother Hubbard” and ‘‘Puss 
in Boots.” But when they entered old Tom 
Conroy's wood—now glowing and swelling 
with the pride of its rich and bursting 
—they turned aside and took a higher flight 
into the land of fantasy, and discussed such 
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topics congenial. to the scene as ‘Golden- 
locks” and poor ‘Red Ridinghood.” V’resent- 
ly the Baby, tiring of bloody jaws and fiery, 
wicked eyes, raised her head on high and be- 
came enamored of some white blossoms in the 
tree above her. ‘They were sufliciently beyond 
reach to make them madly desirable. 4% Sb 

“I want them,” she said, with a healthy dis- 
regard of grammar.” 

“But they are so far away from us that I 
fear we must do without them.” 

‘I won't,” said the Baby; ‘‘I want them, 
Lily—get them for me.” 

**But, darling,” expostulated Lily, who al- 
ways would follow out an argument with chil- 
dren, instead of telling them, as wiser people 
do, to be silent, or that ‘‘little folks should be 
seen, and not heard”—‘'But, darling, it is im- 
possible; and remember what happened to 
Goldenlocks when she went wishing for what 
was not meant for her. See, these yellow 
| flowers here are far prettier.” 

**I don’t care for them, and I don’t care for 
Goldenlocks either,” pouted the Baby. 
‘Those up there are better—1 want those—if 
Jerry was here,” reproachfully, ‘‘she would 
get them for me. Geraldine was her second 
sister. 

‘**But Geraldine is so much taller than I am, 
and even she could not reach them without 
climbing.” 

“Then climb,” said the Household Tyrant 
promptly. 

As, when she uttered this terrible command, 
the big tears stood in her azure eyes, Lilias 
gave in; placing one foot upon a projecting 
branch, she essayed to climb, and just as she 
did so, a young man, forcing his way through 
some laurel shrubs hard by, came--himself 
unseen—upon this charming picture : 

A little maiden standing with frock outheld 
to catch the hoped-for blossoms, a bigger 
maiden, with intent look, showing amid green 
leaves. 

When Lilias had raised herself two yards 
from mother earth, she stopped short, and 
glanced down ruefully at ber own miniature 
beneath. 

‘*Now, Daisy, what is to be done?” she 
said; ‘Il have caught my foot in some awk- 
ward way, and am as far from your flowers as 
ever. How shall I get down ?” 

Here the young man came a few steps near- 
er, and stood hat in hand, hesitating, hardly 
knowing how to proffer aid. Daisy saw him 
first. 

“Oh, Ae will get them for me!” she cried 
gleefully— with all the selfishness of childhood, 
forgetful of the wounded foot. ‘'He is taller 
than Jerry.” 

‘*T shall be very happy to do anything,” said 
the young man, taking courage, and speaking 
to Daisy, while his eyes were fixed upon a 
crimson face a little way above him. ‘*Are 
these the flowers you want ?” 

He made a spring, brought them branch and 
all to the ground, and laid them in the tiny 
maiden’s arms. Then he turned to Lilias. 

‘*Now may I assist you?” he said, with’a 
half smile. 

‘*Thank you,” said Lilias, smiling too, but 
gravely, as became her position. ‘That child 
induced me to place myself in this predica- 
ment; and my foot,” trying to stir it, and 
making a faint grimace, ‘‘my foot has forced 
itself into this hollow—and—ah !” 

**You are hurt. Iam sure you are hurt,” 
said the young man anxiously—‘‘place your 
hand on my shoulder, and try to turn it. 
There! now it is released. Is it painful ? 
Do not use it for a moment, but let me help 
you down.” ‘Then very softly: ‘*Do you per- 
mit me ?” 

He attempted to put his arm round her; 
and as Lilias just then was making a trial of 
the wounded member, she uttered no protest. 
He took her in his arms and placed her lightly 
on the ground. 

**Does it pain you ?” he asked. 

‘*‘No—not much—it will be nothing,” said 
Lilias, coloring again. {o her, if not to him, 
the situation was altogether new and strange. 
‘*T hardly feel it now, thank you so much.” 
She bowed somewhat distantly, and would 
have gone away, but the child Daisy ran to 
him and caught his hand. ‘*Good-bye,” she 
said, and, while still having a tight hold of 
him, went on with what had been puzzling her 
for some minutes. 

‘Why did you put your arm round my 
Lily ?” she asked. 

‘‘To help me out of the tree,” 
Lilias, troubled, but outwardly calm. 
felt what was coming. 

“Oh,” said this terrible infant, pausing. 

Then, questioningly, ‘‘when Bob puts his arm 
round you, he always kisses you—but he 
didn’t kiss you,” with a reproachful glance at 
the stranger; ‘‘why?” (Bob was a distant 
cousin.) It was too much. Sir Frederic 
Ashurst burst out laughing; not only laughed 
but roared, and in a minute or two, when she 
had had time to recover the shock, Lilias 
laughed too. 
‘‘[ beg your pardon,” he said presently, 
with much contrition; ‘Il know I should no 
feel amused, but I cannot help it. You andl 
forgive me. Good-bye, little Daisy; I am 
glad I was able to get you your flowers. 
Good-bye.” 

Just then his cousin appeared, sauntering 
leisurely toward him. . 

‘There you are, Fred!” he said; ‘I have 
been looking for you everywhere.” Then he 
stopped and glanced curiously at Lilias, and 
put his hand in a puzzled way to his hat. 

‘*[ have had an adventure, Farnie; I have 
been happy enough to do good service to a 
little wood-nymph,” said Sir Frederic, smiling 
at Daisy; then be turned to Lilias and said 
frankly: ‘I have no card about me, but I 
should like to introduce myself; I am Freder- 
ic Ashurst, and this is my cousin, Lord Far- 
nie, and we are staying at old Tom Conroy’s ; 
and you are Miss Heriot, I fancy.” 

**Yes—lI am one of the Miss Heriots,” 
Lilias, smiling as frankly. 

‘‘And we live in the big gray house down 
there,” broke in the hospitable Baby, in her 
high, sweet treble. ‘‘Won’t you come to see 
us? and bring me more of those pretty white 
flowers—and I will show you my squirrel, and 
my bow-wow, and my dolly.” 

“If I may,” returned Asharst, directing ap- 
pealing eyes at Lilias, ‘‘I should like to call 
this afternoon to inquire about”—with a des- 
perate guess at the relationship—‘‘your aunt's 
foot.” 

‘*It is quite well,” said Lilias coldly; then, 
seeing his face fall, her conscience smote her, 
and she added, ‘*But if you do call, I am sure 
—Papa—will be glad to see you.” 

She bowed first to Lord Farnie, and then to 
him, bestowing a gracious smile upon the for- 
mer. while not deigning to raise her eyes to 
the latter, and drew the child away. 

**Good-bye,” called the Baby, nodding at 
them over her shoulder. ‘‘Come soon. And 
she is not my aunt at all—she is my mammy.” 
So it ever pleased her to designate her sister 
Lilias. , 

That afternoon they called, and then the 
next day, and then the day after that again; 
and I think it was the day after that again, 
that it first dawned upon the Heriots that Sir 
Frederic Ashurst was in love with their Lilias. 

» *- ~ * * 


It also dawned upon Lord Farnie. So that 
when a full week had gone by since their arri- 
val at Tom Conroy's, and still bis cousin 
showed no desire for departure, in spite of his 
vehement protestations on the subject before 
coming, he made his way one night to Fred 
Ashurst’s room and spoke as follows: 

‘*T can stand it no Ries he said ; 
off to-morrow; it is insufferable. Nothing 
shall induce me to come here again. ‘To-night 
he told me all over again that story about 
Sympkin’s oxen. I wish Sympkin was dead, 
and his oxen too; I shall go. Will you come 
with me, Fred ?” 

“It might look rude our both going to- 
gether, don’t you think?” said Ashurst, eva- 
sively. ‘‘Better for me to stay a day or two 
longer.” 


” 


interposed 
She 


said 


“Tam 


‘‘what a considerate fellow you are, Fred, and 
what uncommon pretty girls those Heriots 
are !” 

‘*Very—though I don’t quite see what that 
has to do with it.” 


wonder” (provokingly) ‘‘how you can prefer 
Miss Geraldine—though I own she, too, might 
rout many a London belle. If | staid here 
much longer I should lose my head; as it is— 
did you ever see anything so fresh and sweet 
as her smile when she gave me that rosebud 
yesterday? It has haunted me ever since.” 

“Of whom are you speaking — of Miss 
Heriot ?” 

“Yes, of Lilias. She gave it—the rosebud, 
I mean—with such perfect grace.” 

“I dare say you asked her for it.” 

“I did, certainly; nay, I begged for it, and 
—got it. She has the’ prettiest eyes I ever 
saw—something like a cow’s when chewing the 
cud.” 

‘I would not be coarse if I were you,” said 
Fred, coldly. 

‘Coarse! my dear fellow, far be it from 
me. Can there be anything more peacefully 
pensive than the expression of a cow when 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter meadows ? 
The study of nature, I doubt, has had no 
charms for you, else you would understand 
and appreciate my simile. I beg pardon if I 
have offended her or you; I had no idea it 
had gone so far. What will the mother say? 
How shall you explain to Diana?” 

“I don’t follow you”—stifly—“I know of 
nothing that requires explanation. And even 
if I did, I know no reason why I should choose 
Diana as my Mother Confessor.” 

“I thought you were engaged to her,” said 

flicking a small fragment of cigar ash 
care from his coat sleeve. 
! nonsense! Of course I am not 
her. I believe my mother and 
often spoken of a marriage between 
us as a thing that ought to be, considering how 
the estates lie, but I have never uttered a 
word of love to her in my life, and never shall, 




















‘*Ah, just so,” said Farnie, with a smile; | 








for various reasons—one of the chiefest being 
that were [ to do so she would not listen to 
me.” 

“Ah! that being so, I wish you luck with 
Miss Lilias,” said his lordship, rising. **Good- 
night, dear boy ; it is just as well I am leaving 
to-morrow, as I was fast losing my heart to 
the beaux yeux of your love.” 

He left the room hastily, without waiting 
for a rejoinder, but on the corridor outside he 
paused, and his whole expression changed and 
softened. 

**So!” he said; ‘‘I am glad to know that of 
Diana. I shall chance it with her on my re- 
turn from the North. She is handsome, dis- 
tingue, and can hold her own. She likes me, 
I fancy, and—ah !—really, I do believe I like 
her, too—uncommonly !” 

So he left; but Sir Frederic lingered on at 
Linwood until time had grown mto a month. 

= ~ ” - * 


It was night, but night as light as day—so 
pale and brilliant were the moonbeams, 50 
taint and shadowy was the veil that lay upon 
the land. . 

Lilias stood in her rose-scented garden 
alone, her hands clasped loosely behind her, 
her eyes fixggl upon the tiny stream that 
gurgled at her feet. 

She had plucked her rose, and now watched 
it floating away from ber leaf by leaf upon 
the water’s bosom, leaving behind it an assur- 
ance sweet as the touch of lips forbidden. 

‘He loves me!” she whispered dreamily, 
her fingers still pressing the last kind petal. 
‘**He loves me!” she repeated, with a long- 
drawn, happy sigh. 

**He does! he does!” murmured a voice 
close beside her in trembling accents. ‘*Ob, 
Lihas! but do you love him ?” 

For all answer she turned and laid her soft, 
pink-flushed cheek to his. 


” * . 7 * 


It was a wonderful thing to the Heriots to 
hear that Lilias was going to be married—and 
to Sir Frederic Ashurst. She would have a 
titlke—she would be my Lady Ashurst—it was 
as good as Cinderella. 

Their father was pleased, but puzzled. 
For the first time, as he saw one of them pre- 
emmy | to leave the home-nest, it dawned upon 

im that they were no longer children. He 
approved of the engagement, but shrank from 
naming any immediate day for the wedding. 

‘Time, time,” he said to Frederic, ‘*give me 
time. You rob me of a dear possession, and 
expect me to rejoice over it. You are going 
to Scotland for the grouse-shooting—well, 
when you return we will talk over it.” 

“Then I shall return immediately,” said 
Fred, laughing; but so it was arranged; and 
after a few more days of lovers’ raptures, 
Lilias and he bade each other a sad farewell, 
‘‘and kissed, and kissed,” and parted. 

= - ” foal * ~ ” 


Four weeks alone was to separate them; 
but when he had been gone barely a fortnight, 
it so happened that one day a carriage drove 
up to the Freriot’s door, and from it alighted 
an elderly lady, short but resplendent, whose 
features—as Lily gazed upon them from an 
upper casement—did not seem to her alto- 
gether unfamiliar. 

She begged a private audience of Mr. 
Heriot, and being shown into the library, 
where he sat reading, made him a present— 
according to his daughters’ calculations—ot 
one hour of her society. 

By the time the school-room clock chimed 
two, all four girls were nearly mad with asup- 
pressed desire to know; and when the stranger 
had departed, and Lilias of them all was sum- 
moned to the mysterious apartment she had so 
lately occupied, their excitement knew no 
bounds. 

Halt an hour more dragged slowly by, and 
then Lilias came slowly with uncertain step 
into the hall, where they stood awaiting. Her 
face was as death, her very figure had lost 
some of its pretty roundness. 

‘*Lilias,” they cried, catching hold ot her. 
**Lilias! what is it ?” 

**Nothing,” she said, in a low voice, twist- 
ing her slender fingers in «nd out, with a 
fierce effort at composure, ‘‘Nothing—only— 
he is engaged—he was engaged all the time— 
to his cousin, Diana Fairfax.” ; 

She went from them up the stairs with 
swift steps, while they—stupid with rage and 
grief—stood below and mutely watched ber. 

Presently they knew it all. The lady who 
had been closeted with their father was Lady 
Asburst, Frederic’s mother, and she had come 
to tell him of her son’s engagement to his 
cousin Diana Fairfax. ‘They had been be- 
trothed for years, she said, with the consent 
of both families. She Lad heard accidentally 
of his imprudent conduct with Miss Heriot, 
and had hastened to inform Mr. Heriot, for 
the good of all parties, of how matters really 
stood. 

Her son’s honor was in his hands; would he 
not restore it to him unbroken? Was thi: 
sudden fancy for Lilias to lower him forever 
in the eyes of his world? 

She was an adroit lady. Of course, as she 
put it, she showed if possible more consid- 
eration for Lilias than for her son. Mr. 
Heriot, cold and calm, gave her an assurance 
that, as far as he and his were concerned, her 
son should be regarded as though he had 
never been among them. 

‘‘But as for his honor’—he paused, and 
then went on—‘‘it is not in my keeping; and 
—I know not where it is.” 

It was the only unkind insinuation he al- 
lowed himself. 

Her ladyship, well content, withdrew. 

‘“‘And now,” said Mr. Heriot severely that 
same evening, ‘‘let me never again hear that 
young man’s name mentioned in this house. 
He is dead to us. Let us all remember that.” 

He did not look at Lilias, who sat quiet 
within the embrasure of the window, her knit- 
ting in her hands, her fingers moving swiftly, 
her eyes bent down. 

‘Should any one,” went on her father 
sternly, ‘‘receive a letter from him, I desire it 
shall be returned to its false sender, without 
an answer, and unopened.” 

He paused. They all sat round 
frightened. Lilias alone was calm. 
looked up bravely. 

‘*You shall be obeyed, papa,” she said with- 
out a tremor in her voice, and left the room. 

A shadow fell upon them. Nina and Ger- 
trude were crying silently. A heavy sigh 
broke from their father. These were the 
only sounds that came to them throngh the 
gloom. Was the father thinking of her who 
should have been there now to soothe and 
comfort her stricken cbild ? 

‘*Papa,” murmured a little troubled voice 
out of the semi-darkness, ‘‘papa!” 

Five small fingers tightened upon his; he 
lifted the child in his arms, and as he pressed 
her almost passionately to his breats, two large 
tears fell upon her upturned face. 

— 


- * 


silent, 
She 


* * - - » - 


After this a good deal of the laughter of 
their lives went from them. Not that they 
were altogether unhappy ; but they had an un- 
easy feeling that at any time something fur- 
ther might crop up, as a sequel to poor Liiy’s 
story. Still, they took whatever amusement 
chance threw in their way, and to the outer 
world were as they had ever been 

Lilias herself appeared utterly callous and 
unconcerned. At times, so perfect was her 
indifference that a vague feeling of disap- 
pointment oppressed the others as they asked 
themselves whether, indeed, the love that had 
seemed so real could be put aside and for- 
gotten as entirely as though it had never ex- 
isted. But in this they wronged her. 


About a fortnight after the preceding 
events, and just about the time, when, if all 
had gone well, Fred might have been expected 
home, some one in their neighborhood gave a 
ball. The Heriots went to it, and Lilias, 
throughout the evening was almost feverishly 
gay. With pained astonishment her sisters 
watched her. All through the drive home she 
chattered, and laughed, and jested with them, 
and with their chaperon. But when at length 
the journey’s end was reached, and the friend- 
ly bedroom door was closed against intruders, 
she flung herself upon the floor with a low, 
agonized groan. 

“I cannot bear it any longer,” she said to 


‘‘No more do I; but I think I like the eld- | Geraldine—(they occupied the same roony)— 
est one best. She is in very truth a lily. I | ‘tit is killing me; will it never end? Oh! to 
| sleep, only to wake to it again, that is the 


horror of it.” 

‘Lilias!” cried Jerry, bending in dismay 
over the slight white heap upon the ground. 
‘Darling, this is dreadtul. Surely you are 
not still thinking of—” 

**Yes, I am,” she said doggedly; ‘I am al- 
ways thinking of him—I never cease thinking 
of him—I wish I was dead. Oh! if I could 
only see him again, only once, perhaps I might 
bear it better. But to have no good-bye, no 
last word—and the pain in my heart forever 
burning—burning—” 

**Lily—Lily,” called a plaintive voice from 
oP ne das in frightened sleepy tones, 
Lad 1 y } 

It was the Baby awakening from a dream of 
bogies, and calling to her favorite mother to 
come to her aid. How couki she refuse the 
entreating accents? She rose wearlily but 
hastily, and, going to the small crib, took the 
child to her breast, and holding it so, and 
crooning over it and soothing it, soothed too 
at the same time her own poor, wounded 
heart. 

The next morning Mr. Heriot received a 
letter the writing on the envelope of which 
turned pale Lilias paler still. It was from 
Fred, and declared his intention of coming 
forthwith to her home to learn in person the 
cause of the strange silence to which he had 
been subjected. 

A little thrill of excitement ran through the 
household. _Lilias’ lips refused to speak—she 
sat silently awaiting her doom. And when 
her father came in and said she was to go to 
her grandmother's for a month or two, she ac- 
quiesced quietly and made no protest. 

To go to her grandmother's was like oing 
to execution, because she was a dreadful old 





| every one of the girls. She had a hateful 
| babit of always calling a spade a spade, and 
| would not hesitate about playing upon one’s 
weak point. 

However, Lilias gave in without a murmur, 
and packed her things in a methodical, miser- 
able sort of way that nearly broke Geraldine’s 
heart; and when Daisy had squeezed a be- 
loved but dilapidated doll, and half a ginger- 
bread cake damp with tears, into her pocket, 
she stepped into the carriage and drove away 
to the railway station. 

“I give strict orders,” said Mr. Heriot, to 
the three who remained behind—taking no 
heed of Daisy, who sat shrivelled up in a cor- 
ner, ‘‘like Niobe, all tears”—‘‘I give strict or- 
ders that if that young man—Sir Frederic 
Ashurst—calls, none of you give him any in- 
formation about Lilias’ present abode.” 

* * * - * * 


She had only been gone two days, when, as 
Geraldine sat moodily working in the drawing- 
room, she chanced to raise her head, and 
there outside the lower window stood Frederic 
Ashurst. 

He lifted the sash, and vaulted lightly in. 

‘**Well, here I am again,” he said defiantly, 
before she could speak. ‘‘And what is all 
this that has happened during my absence ? 
An engagement spoken of that was never an 
engagement—the whole world dead against 
me—and Lilias hidden away? What is the 
meaning of it?” 

**You have behaved shamefully,” cried she 
with rage, ‘‘hatefully, and I wonder you dare 
show your face here again. No engagement, 
indeed? when your own mother came to this 
house and spoke to papa about it, and was as 
rude as ever she could be, and—” 

“It was not an engagement,” he persisted 
angrily. ‘There was Diana, and there was 
I, and because our estates joined, two or three 
old women put their heads together, and de- 
cided we should marry each other, whether we 
liked it or not. She is four years older than 
Iam; we grew up together; I would as soon 
dream of marrying my sister, and she would 
not have me if I asked her.” 

‘Your mother said you were engaged to 
her,” replied she obstinately, running the 
point of her needle across the linen she was 
working, so as to make a creaking, ugyra- 
vating noise, ‘tand I, for my part, believe 
her.” 

--She—made herself misunderstood.” Then, 
hotly—‘*Am I a blackguard to come here, and 
try to win your sister’s affection, when prom- 
ised to another woman? My mother has 
wished so earnestly and so long to see me 
married to my cousin, that she has brought 
herself to imagine her wish fulfilled. It was 
all a mistake—a fatatone. And then my let- 
ters,” he said with agitation, ‘‘rejected, unan- 
swered ; and I alone left in the dark as to the 
real cause. It was unjust. And now, when | 
have come down here without an instant’s de- 
lay to explain to her, I find—you will tell me 
where she is, Geraldine ?” 

**No; indeed I will not. Even if I would, 
I could not, as I have promised papa faith- 
fully not todo so.” + 

‘It is madness. Such promises are better 
broken than kept.” 

“Oh! We all know how lightly you re- 
gard your promises,” muttered she vicivusly- 

*‘What has come to you, Jerry ?” asked 
Fred, his tone changing. ‘You used to be 
the best little girl in the world, and now you 
treat me as though | were the veriest scoun- 
drel the world contains. What have | done 
to you ?” 

**What have you done ?” she cried, tears in 
her eyes and voice. ‘*What have vou not 
done? You have upset our whole lives. You 
have made Lilias—the dearest, sweetest dar- 
ling upon earth—miserable ; you have driven 
her from her home; you have destroyed our 
peace, and now you ask what you have done. 
**] wish,” exclaimed the girl, waxing wroth, ‘I 
had never heard your voice—I wish I had never 
seen you. I hate and detest you with all my 
heart—so, there !” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Fred, stiffly. *‘I have 
not taken away your breath, at all events. 
Do you refuse to tell me where she is ?” 

**I do, distinctly.” 

‘Very good, then I shall find out for my- 
; it is only a question of time.” 

patter of tiny lootsteps—a ringing, joy- 
The door was tlung widely open, 


* 


self 
A 
ous laugh. 
and the Baby came in. 

“Ah, Freddy, Freddy !” 
rously, and spreading out her arms, she came 
tlying up to him, her exquisite golden fleece 
floating behind. ‘*You have come back; I 
knew you would; and now my Lily will come 
tov. How glad she will be! I know she 
hates staying with grandmamma.” 

‘*Daisy,” Jerry broke in vehemently, ‘‘do 
net speak of Lilias. I forbid you to men- 
tion ner. 

But be had her in his arms, and was gazing 
at her, compelling her by the very fixed- 
ness of his look to answer him. 

‘Go on,” he said, with authority. 
staying with grandmamma—where 2” 

“Yes, at Marley, in Surrey,” the 
child, in a troubled tone, glancing first at him 
and then at Jerry ‘Marley Hall—did you 
not know? Have you not been to see her ? 
She always said you would come to see her the 
first thing when you came back. But that 
was before she left.” 

“So I will,” cried Fred, ecstatically, strain- 
ing the child to his breast. ‘*The very first 
thing, indeed. Oh Daisy! Daisy! what a 
debt [ owe you! My poor Lilias, she at least 
believes no evil of me.” 

‘‘Daisy, what have you done? 
Jerry, desperately ; and then to him; ‘If you 
take advantage of what that child said, you 


cried she, raptu- 


**She is 


said 


” 


exclaimed 


will be—” 

“Take advantage of it!” repeated Fred, 
with his old, gay laugh. ‘*7at I will, and 
before the sun goes down. Good-bye, Jerry ; 
iry to think more kindly of me. It is un- 
pleasant to be on bad terms with one’s brother- 
in-law. What shall I bring you from Lon- 
don, Daisy ?—a doll ?—a very big doll ?” 

“Oh, will you?” cried the Baby, clapping 
her bands. ‘And will it open and shut its 
? Cecilia,” in a half-whisper, ‘thas one 


” 


eves 
that nods, and says ‘Mamma. 

‘You shall have one that says ‘Mamma,’ 
and ‘Papa’ too,” said Fred decidedly. 
‘Good-bye, my best friend,” kissing her. 
“*You shall have your doll.” 

«*And Lily too?” called the child. 

“And Lily too,” returned he gaily. 

~ a ~ * * * a 


In the drawing-room at Marley there was 
consternation. An ominous yellow envelope 
lying upon the ground had brought them news 
that raised within them feelings of indigna- 
tion and fear. In one poor heart it had 
raised hope. George Heriot had sent his 
mother warning of his daughter's false lover. 

Lilias sat apart; Lilias, with flushed cheeks 
and bent brows, and small feverish hands, 
tightly interlaced, lying upon her lap. No 
one heeded her—except, perhaps, Uncle 
Charles. 

Old Mrs. Heriot sat in judgment. Her 
mittened fingers had in them a world of de- 
termination. She was in her most awful 
mood, and chose the centre ottoman as her 
throne. With the first finger of her right 
hand she proceeded to lay down the law. 

“It is indecent,” she said, ‘‘neither more 
nor less, to persecute us in this way. In my 
young days no gentleman with any claims to 
distinction would have so forgotten himself. 
But the youth of the present day are sadly 
wanting. What does he mean by this intru- 
sion ?” 

‘‘Well, perhaps it is only natural his wish- 
ing to come here, under the circumstances,” 
said uncle Charles from the background, with 
a glance at Lilias; he and his elder brother 
being both present. 

‘‘Natural!” frowned uncle John. ‘*When 
a man is openly engaged to one woman, what 
right has he to go philandering after another ? 
Answer me that. If he has the impertinence 
to show himself here in this house, after his 
dishonorable conduct, I shall—” 

‘*I don’t believe it was very much of an en- 
gagement,” said Charles. ‘There was some- 
thing about another man—” 

‘Charles !” interrupted his mother, severe- 
ly, ‘‘Cease any excuses. The young man has 
behaved abominably. No more need be said 
on the subject.” 

“I certainly did hear she was going to 
marry that lord,” said Charles, unfebuked. 

There was an awkward pause, but Lilias 
neither raised her head, nor seemed to hear. 

‘*Just let him come here,” said Uncle John 
viciously, ‘‘and I shall give him my opinion of 
him in pretty strong language.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Heriot with decision. ‘‘No son of mine 
shall address him one word. Does he imagine 
we—the Heriots of Marley—sought an al- 
liance with him? He shall never enter my 
doors. I shall give strict orders to Tapes 
that, if he comes, he may not be admitted.” 

Just at this auspicious moment the door was 
flung violently open, and a young man, dusty, 
travel-stained, handsome, stood upon the 
threshold. It was her hero, her Prince 
Charming, and Lilias rose to her feet with a 
little wild, half-suppressed scream, and held 
out her hands. 

‘‘Lilias !” he cried, his whole heart in his 
voice. 

For a moment she tottered, then rushed 
forward—past them all; past grandmamma’s 
frown, past Uncle John’s detaining grasp— 
right into her lover’s arms. 

here he held her, close against his heart. 
They did not speak, they scarcely breathed ; 
but they kissed each other passionately, lin- 
geringly, forgetful of all, of every one, but he 
of her, and she of him. 

Then she lifted her head, and smiled, and 
sighed—a long, long, happy sigh—and knew 
that she might dare the world. 
~ 7 * * 


» » 


Of course there was a terrible fuss made 
about it just at first, and a general chorus of 





indignant ‘‘Noes.” But when Diana’s mar- 


woman, and was vehemently detested by : riage with Lord Farnie appeared in public 





print, and when old Lady Ashurst net only 
wrote but came in person 0 entreat the 
grandmother to use ber influence with her 
son, to induce him to give his consent to 
Lilias marriage with Frederic, dissent became 
weak, and finally died out altogether. 

So they were married three months after- 
ward, and it was a very grand wedding, and 
Lilias looked lovely, and there never was such 
a beautiful doll in all the world as the Baby 
got from London. 


Wit and ‘Fumor, 





JO MURCH. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Jotham 
Murch was the worst boy in Old Man Potter’s 
school. It was a town school, and the school 
committee of the selectmen were often at their 
wits’ end to provide ways and means for the 
government of the unruly sons of fishermen,— 
boys who had no paternal discipline at home, 
as their fathers were usually at sea nine months 
in the year. There was Bob Weeks, for ex- 
ample, whose mother was such a termagant 
that her husband used to say that fishing on 
the Grand Banks was ‘‘comfortabler than 
stayin’ to home.” But even Mrs. Weeks 


could not wholly beat the spirit of mischief 


out of Bob, who put red pepper on the school 
stove, nailed down the lid of the master’s 
desk, interposed with his fists whenever Old 
Potter attempted to ferule a particularly small 
boy, smoked a tobacco pipe under his desk, 
and did many other perverse and mischievous 
things. Then there was Bill Bridges, who set 
fire to the school house; and Sam Snowman 
who stole the master’s thermometer, and whose 
mother restored it with the tearful remark that 
she didn’t see ‘*what possessed Sam to walk 
off with that air pesky moniment.” It is not 
necessary that I should teil of Joe Triford, 
who made squirt-guns of the hollow metal pen 
handles which were in vogue in those days, 
and who was a mysterious squirter of ink tor 
four days before he was found out and hand- 
somely ‘‘ropesended” on his bare legs by the 
enraged master. Most of these boys, and 
others like them, had been to sea at least one 
yoyage, or had had one season's experience in 
fishing off St. George’s, Chaleur Bay, or on 
the Grand Banks. It is said that the merchant 
marine and the United States navy draw, or 
used to draw, their best men trom the ranks 
of these hardy New England fishermen. Per- 
haps so. But in my youth, at least no more 
rough, quarrelsome and thoroughly beathenish 
young fellows ever infested a Christian com- 
munity than were the majority of the fisher- 
men’s sons around Penobscot Bay. 

Still, I will say that Jotham Murch was the 
worst boy in the master’s school of Fairport. 
He was a fighter. He ‘‘sarsed” the big boys 
and then kept out of their way; but the little 
boys and he were constantly fighting. He and 
I were of the same age and never came to 
blows but once, and that was when [ had in- 
terfered in behalf of his younger brother Abe, 
whom Jotham was pounding to a jelly. Even 
at this remote period, | record with mortifica- 
tion the fact that I got one of the worst ‘‘lick- 
ings” which a boy ever had; but I am also 
proud to say that Jo emerged from the conflict 
ina state of raggedness and ruin which was 
startling. ‘The remnants of his shirt, [ re- 
member, consisted of a stout unbleached cot- 
ton binding buttoned about his neck, and one 
sleeve, which his forgiving brother had picked 
up and saved for him But not for this, not 
even for being obliged to shake bands with 
him before the whole school, do I bear Jo 
Murch any malice. 

Before he was fifteen, he stole seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, New England currency, 
from his grandmother's light-stand drawer,—a 
circumstance which gave him the name of 
**Seven-and-six.” During that period of ado- 
lescence, too, he fixed a big cod-tish hook on 
the backstay of a ship lying at the wharf, in 
such a manner that when a poor little chap, 
whom he had seduced into climbing into the 
maintop, attempted tO escape by the usual 
way, he was cruelly caught by the ley. He 
blocked up the mouth of Fred ‘Tilden’s rabbit- 
warren and then deliberately stoned to death 
four of his white rabbits. As for tying ket- 
tles to dog’s tails, bringing cats surreptitiously 
into the school-room, loading sticks of wood 
for the school stove with powder, ‘‘telling on” 
scholars who played truant, mutilating the 
books of his enemies, and borrowing books 
which he never returned,—Jo stood at the 
head of delinquents charged with such offences 
He organized and commanded expeditions to 
plunder the scanty apple orchards of Fairport ; 
and once he and three other kindred spirits 
subsisted four days and three nights, in the 
depths of the spruce thickets of the Block- 
house pasture on green corn, turnips and 
chickens ravished from the Light-house farm. 
It should be a liar he was fer- 
tile, picturesque and unconscionable.— Ni 


added that as 
h 


Brooks, in Scribner. 





From the Burlington Hawkeye 


RUINED HUSBAND. 


THE 


It was a man of Burlington 
Full learned and wise w 
Full oft he read in the magazine 
And the encyclopedia, 
And often times when fhe day was done, 
He’d hasten him home from the store, 
And over his volumes, one by one, 
He'd ponder, and study, and snore, 
When the nights grew long as the years wore on, 
He'd study and ponder the more. 


One night in sere October, 
He hastened to hi- den. 

And ye book he read to annotate, 
He seized his ready pen. 

But hi+ good wite cried as ve book she spied, 
“Now, hearken to me, good liege, 

An’ thou open that book, if I'm not mistook 
Thou'lt be in a state of siege.” 


Then quickly spake the masier, 
“Woman, thy wits are daft, 

This is no book of idle tales, 
Whereat ye have weepit and laughed; 

Never this tome ye have looked into, 
Thou of the flighted head, 

The ‘Extinct Mammalian Fauna of 
Dakota,’ thou ne’er hast read.” 

And his lips curled scornfully as this 
Undeniable thing he said, 

Which he ne’er had spoken if he had been 
Less bookish, and better bred. 


“Now listen to me, then, man of brains,” 
And in mocking tones spake she; 

“Tt’s little [ reck of the books that load 
The shelves of your librarie ; 

But this | trow, that within that book 
Of which I have heard yeu speak, 

I have more red leaves an hour this morn, 
Than ye have read leaves in a week.” 

And she folded her hands and looked at her man, 
In a manner exceedingly meek, 

And she had her own way, in her womanly sway, 
Though she knew neither Latin nor Greek. 


Back on the shelf he laid it, 

The book he had taken down; 
@And a wry grimace that wrinkled his face 

Chased off the gathering frown. 

“This book,” he said, ‘'I calculate, 
Is cafe among my legion: ;” 

And he laid his hand on ‘Man and Nat- 
Ure, in the Arctic Regions,” 

But his good wife shrieked as though she were 
Chased by the hostile Fijans. 


He sighed, and took down “Life and Death 
In the Tropics,” by Commodore Staples; 
But she stayed his hand: “It’s full,” quoth she, 
“Of gold and crimson maples.” 
“This I will read,” be said, and took 
Down “Emery’s Compendium,” 
But she «poke “I filled that little book 
With rhus toxicodendron.” 
And she blushed, for her Latin accent was 
A subject she wus tender on. 


“Then I will con,” he muttered, 
“The Institutes of Coke ;” 

But from its pages fluttered 
Bright leaves of the poison oak. 

Then he said, ‘I will cram on the Zodiac,” 
And he opened the book at “Libra,” 

And the floor was strewn with the yellow leaves 
Of the common juglans nigra. 


He frowned and scowled, that bookworm, 
As he opened the “Mill on the Floss,” 

And over his lap and into his sleeves 
Fell three or tour kinds of moss. 

Three or four volumes of Dickens, 
And every page of Burns, 

Were peopled with tinted boxberry leaves, 
And graceful fingers of ferns; 

Into whatever book he may chance to look 
New botany he discerns. 


‘Now, heaven have mercy,” he cried at last, 
When he could find voice to speak, 

“Is there aught on my shelves that I yet may read 
In my volumes of classic Greek?” 

But his sister said, as she shook her head, 
And answered, in accents meek, 

“The leaves must have rest antil they be pressed, 

” 


Which will be about Christmas week. 


Then up arose the good man, 
And stifled his rising groans; 
He strove to smile, and once in a while 
lle laughed in mocking tones, 
And he buried himseif in the newspaper, 
And he read of murders dire; 
Of factories stopped, of stocks that dropped, 
Of losses by storm and fire; 
How banks were robbed, how people were drowned, 
How men from trouble were mad; 
How some men lied, how women cried, 
And much more that was awful and sad; 
Till it turned his head, and the man, it is said, 
Became irreclaimably bad. 


MORAL. 
The moral is obvious. 





A REVOLUTION INDEED. 

* * * During slavery I owned one of 
the blackest as well as meanest negro men in 
South Arkansas. He was known in the neigh- 
borhood as Crow Sam. I used to thrash Sam 
about twice a week. Steal! he’d steal from 
himself and then deny it. Well, when the 
war came on he was one of the first to turn 
against me. He went into the army and 
served till the surrender. After peace was 
made I moved over into an adjoining county 
and went to work, trying to repair my broken 
fortune. One day a negro that I had working 
for me knocked down one of my horses, which 
so enraged me that I struck him several times 
with my cane. He went away and returned 
with a constable, who summoned me to ap- 
pear next day before a magistrate. Officers 
were not quite so numerous then as now, and 
the istrate’s office was several miles away 
Well, sir, when I got there who should I see 
on the bench but old Crow Sam. He was fat 
and greasy and had on an enormous pair of 
spectacles. When everything had been made 
ready Court was opened, and old Sam, giving 
me a searching look, remarked : 

‘Pears that I’ve seed you afore.” 

*‘Look here, Sam,” I said, ‘‘I don’t like to 
be mixed up this way. Try to settle this af- 
fair without malice. 

**De law is gwine to hab its direck course,” 





said Sam. ‘*Things hab kinder changed since 
we was in business together, but de principle 
of de nigger havn't revoluted. Dis nigger is 
as big a rascal as I used to be, so, Mars Jobn, 
I'll discharge you, flinging de black ape in de 
cost.”— Little Rock, (Ark.,) Gazette. 





A CLEver little passage at the expense of 
a member of the Belgian Legation is current 
in Washington. A young attache recently 
reached there fresh from London, his last sta- 
tion, and greatly vexed over what he was 
pleased to call his exile. ‘‘At all events,” he 
was in the habit of safing, and the remark 
came to be widely quoted, ‘‘I shall speak 
no English in Washington. I learned it in 
London, and I don’t intend to spoil my ac- 
cent.” Time passed. The attache was at a 
reception. Some friend of his asked a bright 
young American woman to permit him to 
present the attachetoher. ‘‘Oh, dear, don't,” 
was the reply, and it has traveled over Wash- 
ington, ‘‘I couldn’t think of such a thing. I 
learned my French in Paris, and it would ruin 
my accent to talk with a Belgian.” 





His Reason.—A negro minister, who mar- 
ried rather sooner after the death of his wife 
than some of the sisters thought proper and 
becoming, excused himself as follows: ‘‘My 
dear bredren and sisters, my grief was greater 
than I coulc bear. I turned every way for 
peace and comfort, but none came. [ searched 
de Scriptures from Ginisee to Rebelation and 
found plenty ob promises to the widder, but 
nary one to the widderer. So | took it dat de 
Lord didn’t waste sympathy on a man when it 
was in his power to comfort hisself; and 
habin’ a fuas-rate chance to marry in de 
Lord, I did so, and would do so again. Be- 
sides, bredren, I consider dat poor Betsey was 
juss as dead as she would ever be.” 





Tue old negress had a philosophic brain 
and saw far into the significance of this en- 
lightened nineteenth century who said, when 
some one asked her to define a rogue :—‘*A 
rogue? Wy, bress you, my chil’n, a rogue is 
a man who steals jest like other folks till be 
pits kotched, an’ de minnit he gits kotched 
he’s a rogue.” 





THERE is 4 very suggestive proverb which 
declares that ‘*There are a great many asses 
with short ears.” 


General Aliseellany, 





From the N, Y. Independent. 


PARSON WILLIAMS’S SABBATH- 
BREAKING. 


BY H, H. 


On the grave of Parson W]iliams 
The grass is brown and bleached. 
It is more than fifty winters 
Since he lived and laughed and preached 


Sut his memory in New England 
No winter snows can kill; 

Of his goodness and his drollness 
Countless legends linger still. 


And among those treasured legends 
I hold this one a boon, 

How he got in Deacon Crosby's 
Uo a Sunday afternoon, 


hay 


He was midway in a sermon, 
Most Orthodox, on grace, 

When a sound of distant thunder 
Broke the quiet of the place 


Now the meadow of the Cresbys 
Lay full within his sight, 

As he glanced from out the window 
Which stood open on his right. 


And the green and fragrant haycocks 
$y ucres there did stat 
Not a meadow like the | 
Fer or near in all the land 


a, 
eucon’s 


Quick and loud the claps of thunder 
Went rolling through the skies, 

And the Parson saw his Deacon 
Looking out with anxious eves. 


‘Now, my brethren,” called the Parson, 
And called with might and main, 

“We must get in Brother Cros! 
*Tis our duty now most plain! 


hay 


And he ehut the great red Bible, 
And tossed his sermon down. 
Not a man could run more swiftly 
Than the Parson in that town. 


And he ran now to the meadow, 
With ail his strength and speed; 

And the congregation followed, 
All bewildered in his lead. 


not often on a Sunday 
this, I ween, 
Of a parson and his people, 
A New England town had seen 


Such sight as 


With a will they worked and shouted, 
And cleared apace 
ithe Par 1 led the singit 
hile the sweat rolled dow 


ie fields 
W n his face 
And it thundered fiercer, louder ; 
And dark grew east and west; 
but the hay was under cover, 
Anda the Parson had worked best 


Not a moment had been wasted; 
The rain was falling fast 
the Parson and his people 
fhrough the village breathless passed 
And again in pew and pulpit 
i heir places composed; 
And the Parson preached his sermon 
ro “tifteenthly,” where it closed, 


When the services were ended 
rhe people talking staid, 
And among the sternly pious 
There were bitter comments made 


And the good old Deacon Crosby, 
A meek and godly man, 

Hardiy dared rejoice his haycocks 

Had been saved on such a plan. 


jut the Parson came down, striding 
In haste, the narrow aisle, 

And the Deacon’s bent old shoulders 
He patted, with a smile. 


And he said: ‘No fear, my brother, 
Lest God think it a sin; 

For he sent the sun to make your hay, 
And your friends to get it in.” 





LIFE IN ALASKA. 


Mr. John M. Morton, son of the late Govern- 
or Morton of Indiana, who has just returned 
home from an eight years’ residence in Alaska, 
on the whole Aleutian group of islands, the prin- 
states that there are not more tian 1300 people 
cipal points being St. Paul’s, with 240 natives, 
and St. George 100 natives, and that those who 
live upon these two islands are unquestionably 
much better off and in a higher condition of 
civilization than any of their neighbors. There 
bas been a marked improvement in their con- 
dition during the last seven years. When the 
contract of the United States government with 
the company came into existence, these people 
lived in muti tents, partly dug out, and so low 
that they were obliged to crawl in and out, 
while these miserable dwellings had no ventila- 
tion whatever. Under the conditions of the 
lease the company is compelled to do certain 
things for the inhabitants of the islands; but 
they have done more than was required of 
them. All the men are employed in the seal 
fisheries, which occupy less than two months 
in the year. They drive the seals in-shore, 
kill, and skin them, and salt and otherwise pre- 
pare the skins for shipment to San Francisco. 
For this work, which rarely lasts more than 
about six weeks, each man receives $400 or 
$500, and all the rest of the year they have 
nothing in the world todo. ‘The company is 
also compelled to furnish the people with fuel, 
salt fish for the winter, and sufficient salt in 
barrels with which they may preserve the flesh 
of the seal for winter consumption, this being 
their principal article of diet. A!l the money 
the people have to spend is in the purchase of 
bread and such other things as they may desire 
to get from the company’s store. They need 
not spend much for dress, as they can obtain 
plenty of sealskin clothing ; but as a matter of 
fact some of them do buy very fine clothes 
and dress in quite stylish fashions. It rests 
with the people themselves whether they will 
save money or waste it on finery and trinkets. 
The company’s store keeps a good assortment, 
and they have plenty of opportunit y to spend 
money there if they are so inclined. But 
many of them are getting quite rich. Some 
have as much as $3000 in the savings banks at 
San Francisco; and there are no class of la- 
borers getting more money with less work 
than these Aleut engaged in the seal fishery. 
The company provides a school eight months 
in the year, and has built each family a com- 
fortable frame house, thus bettering their con- 
dition to a very great extent. Last year, a 
new church was erected at a cost of $16,000, 
for which the people contributed out of their 
earnings, and have paid off the whole amount. 
They are all devout members of the Greek 
church, and attend to their religious duties 
with great regularity. One stipulation of the 
lease is that not more than 100,000 seals shall 
be killed in any one year, and as the lease ex- 
tends over twenty years, and the company ex- 
pects to renew it at the end ot that term, it is 
as much to their interest as that of the govern- 
ment to observe this condition. This present 
year the full number bas been killed, but in 
1876 and 1877 only 75,000 seals were caught 
each year, the reason being that the price of 
seal skins had become somewhat reduced. 
This year both the demand and the price im- 
proved. There is no danger of killing off 
the seals under the system at present adopted, 
as care is taken to catch only the young males 
from two to four years of age. They never 
kill a female seal, nor yet an old male; and as 
there are several million seals around these 
two islands—more than in all other parts of 
the world combined—the reproduction is more 
than enough to perpetuate the stock. The 
company pays to the government yearly about 
$320,000, and this amount may be said to 
represent about all that Alaska contributes to 
the United States. The rest of the country, 
which is of vast extent, covering 600,000 
square miles, is practically upproductive ; but 
in time the spruce, pine and yellow-cedar 
timber upon the main-land will become valua- 
ble, and it is probable that extensive mineral 
resources will be developed; their existence 
in some regions is already known. The tem- 
perature on St. Paul's island is not of such 
extreme cold asin other parts of Alaska. Last 
winter was the coldest, and the thermometer 
was never more than 22° below zero. Strong 


R 
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winds and frequent storms prevail, however, 
ten months out of the twelve, and this makes 
the weather much colderthan would otherwise 
be the case. The two months of summer, 
June and July, are usually wet, but that is 
the only time of the year when there are no 
wind storms. There is but little moving 
about during the long winter, aud the half 
dozen white people on the island rely upon a 
good —— and such indoor amusements as 
they can follow to occupy their time. 





THE BEAVER COLONY IN BUTE. 


The Rothesay (Eng.) Chronicle says: 
‘The colony of beavers which Lord Bute has 
acclimatized at Drumreoch moor are fully at 
home. There are now sixteen within the en- 
closure, and all are doing well. Their work 
is visited by a large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen interested in natural history and curious 
about Lord Bute’s experiment. Since May 
21 upward of 500 persons, some from a con- 
siderable distance, have visited the ‘‘home” 
in company with the intelligent keeper; and 
many others, no doubt, have taken a peep at 
the ‘beavers’ work from outside the fence. 
These animals are only seen at night, and are 
extremely cautious in making their appear- 
ance. All their houses and burrows are ap- 
proached from under the water, and there is 
no trace, with the exception of their visible 
work, to tell that any animals are about the 
stream, and, if any, what kind. Before the 
beavers make their appearance of an evening, 
one of their number comes out, swims about 
for some time, then slowly spies and snuffs all 
round, and if nothing is seen or heard of an 
enemy or human spy, the scout returns, and 
in a few seconds the capacious dam presents 
an animated appearance, after which all go 
about their work in a regular way, and take 
their directions from a leader. 
trary, the scout smells or sees danger or a bu- 
man being on the watch, he makes a furious 
swim about the pond, gives the water a skelp 


If, on the con- ; 


1878. 





with his tail, disappears under, and none are 
in a hurry to appear that evening again The 
beavers have felled a score or two of large 
trecs, and all either cross or point to the 
stream, except one or two that a gale from an 
unexpected direction blew down otherwise. 
There are four or five dams. the first formed 
and largest, near the end of the burn through 
the enclosure, is built seven feet high, and isa 


tion reveals the fact that the fullest advantage 
is taken of any peculiar formation of the 
branches used in the construction, and every- 
thing is put in the best possible position. 
work also shows how the beavers had begun 
to make a dam without discovering a drain, 
and how they afterward turned the new cir- 
cumstance to account without nullifying the 
work they had been at. The animals are par- 
tial to willows for food, but as none happen to 
grow within the enclosure they are daily sup- 
plied by the keeper. They also feed on the 
inner lining of the bark of the trees within 
their reach, and as the beavers do not climb, 
they cut down the trees in order to finish what 
they begin. They are also beginning to eat 
brackens, termental root, and, in fact, accom- 
modating themselves to the products of the 
enclosure. They are no fish eaters, as is 
proved by the increase of the trout in their 
burn. The beavers’ house a substantial 
erection nine feet high, but as it is built in the 
side of a dam there is much of it covered with 
water. This house and all the burrows are 
well ventilated. In the case of this house 
there is a hole on the top well filled with 
sticks; and in the case of the burrows, holes 
are pierced up to the surface and filled with 
the same material. 


is 





THE MIGRATION OF GAMES. 


A long and interesting essay might be writ- 
ten on the periodicity and migration of games 
and out-of-door sports of all kinds. 
for illustration, the pastimes ot boys. Who 
appearance of certain of their amusements ? 
\s soon as the snow is off the ground, the 


youthful attention, but no self-respecting lad 
of ten or twelve years of age would so far de- 
mean himself as to **play marbles” in the sum- 
mer or autumn. Not but that the game 
equally interesting at all times, only it would 

e contradictory to some unwritten but appar- 
ently irresistible code ot procedure to take 
pleasure in it out of the proper season. The 


is 


shall be roJled in Mayjand June, but not in 
October and November, which one would nat- 
urally suppose would be the months best 
shall reign supreme during the late summer 
and early fall days; that hockey-sticks shall 
be used only in October, and that foot balls 
shall be kicked in November and as far into 
December as the weather will permit. It is 
noteworthy, as characteristic of the sex, that 
girls are not as rigid sticklers for form and 


marbles at all times with shocking irreverence 
for received traditions. Ot late years the 


boys in their teens to look upon their old 


this reason the lines of demarkation just noted 
are less strongly drawn now than they were 
with those who were children a generation 
ago, but they are still powerful agents in de- 
termining youthful action. The migration of 
sports has also its curious features. Can any 


in a year has become highly popular in the 
northern sections of this country, was not in- 
troduced and taken up before? It has been 


has it succeeded in extending its influence 
across the border. In spite of the most earn- 
est efforts, cricket has never been a favorite 
game in America; though this may be partly 
accounted for by the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining suitable play-grounds. On 
other hand, the riding of bicycles, the modern 
development of the old velocipede, transplant- 
ed from England twelve months ago, has 
taken a firm root, at least in the cities and 





short time to spread its influences all over the 
country.— New York Times. 





BRIDGING THE BLOODY CHASM. 


A touching scene was witnessed at this place 
on last Wednesday while Judge Marks was 
speaking. Referring to the war he said: ‘I 


During the late unhappy rebellion he was on 
one side, fighting for what he thought to be 
right. 
thought to be right. 
an old man in Virginia who had two boys. 
The elder fell marching beneath the stars and 
stripes, the younger battling forthe Lost Cause. 
After the war the old man gathered up their 
bones, brought them home and laid them side 
by side in one grave. Above them, he erect- 
ed a single shaft, on one side of which was in- 
scribed ‘Sacred to the memory of my eldest 
son, who fell fighting for the stars and stripes.’ 
On the opposite side was inscribed, ‘Sacred to 
the memory of my youngest son, who fell 
fighting for the Lost Cause.’ Higher up, in 
the centre, in bold characters, was this inscrip- 
tion: ‘God knows who was right.’ High above 
this was a snow-white banner, on the folds of 
which were written by an invisible hand, ‘God 
knows who was right.’ That old man there 
erected a platform long enough, broad and 
strong enough for the whole American people, 
both North and South to stand upon. And 
upon this platform to-day, Col. Byrd (advan- 
cing toward him), forgetting the past, allow 
me to shake you by the hand as a brother.” 
Col. Byrd here arose and advanced to meet 
him, and the two brave soldiers joined hands 
amid the deafening applause of the spectators. 
—Sparta ( Ga.) Index. 





How THe Inpian Crviuizes.—It is a cu- 
rious fact, in connection with Indian civiliza- 
tion, that the aborigine readily takes to all 
the vices of the whites, but is very wary of 
their virtues. Asa rule, isolated Indian tribes, 
who have had no contact either with whites or 
with Indians who have been corrupted by such 
contact, are absolutely honest and strictly tem- 
perate. Unguarded property is safe in their 
villages, and they are free from those mean 
and despicable vices which make the average 
frontier Indian a disgusting and annoying 
pest. It requires many generations to com- 
plete the work of civilizing atribe. Their 
aptitude in vice and their aversion to the better 
habits and customs of civilized society render 
their mental and moral elevation a tedious, 
toilsome process. Still, the Indian is capable 
of ascending to the highest plane in culture 
and morals, as is shown by some representa- 
tives of the Choctaws, Cherokees, Chickasaws, 
Seminoles, and Creeks who have visited the 
national capital; and while this result is pos- 
sible, no reasonable effort for his elevation 
should be spared.— Washington Post. 
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Jennings on the Horse and His Diseases . . .« 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 
John Andross (Kebecca Harding Davis 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson's How Crops Grow 
Johnson's Peat and ite Uses 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry . 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book; paper, 4c; cloth 
Klippart’s Wheat Plant 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses . oe 
Lewis’ People’s Practical Poultry Keeper... . 
Loring’s Farm-Yard Club of Jotham 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture 
McClure’s Diseases of the 


, cloth 


cloth. 


Sekeeve 


es 





Take, | 


can account for the stated appearance and dis- | 


game of marbles ahsorbs a large share of the | 


same mysterious authority dictates that hoops | 


adapted for such active exercise; that tops | 


precedent as boys, but roll hoops and play | 


national enthusiasm for base ball has led the | 


sports with something of contempt, and for | 


| 
| 


Sheep ... es 
Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine 
| Mra. Cornelius’s \ oung Housekeeper’s Fri 
| My Vineyard at Lakeview . . oe. 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea . 
| Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably. . . 
Our Farm of Four Acres; paper, 30c; cloth, 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
| Parson’s on the Kose 
Pedder’s Land Measurer 
lercheron Horse 
Phin’s How to Use the Microscope . . . _ 
Phin’s Lightning Rods and their Construction . 
Viumbers’, Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. . . 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.) Paper 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. Esten Cooke 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 
Quincy (Hon, Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 
Quinn's Money in the Garden 
(,uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
Kandall’s Sheep Husbandry. . 
| Register of Rural Affair 
| Register oj Rural Affairs | 
| Richardson on the 
Riley’s Potato Pests. . 
| Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden 
| Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits 
|} Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden 
| Samuel’s Birds of New England and 
States 
Saunders’s Domestic Poultry; paper, 4c; cloth, 
Schenck’s dener’s Text-Book : . ° 
| Sheotin he Wing ° 
Skillful Housewife .... 
| Slack’s Trout Culture. . : °° 
| Starr’s “Forest and Stream” Hand Book for Ri 
femen es Sw 6) O80 & 6 ee 
Stewart's Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard co «ee . ° 
| Stewart's She pherd’s Manual 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Producte 
Stewart's Stable Book . 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm; paper, 50c; 
Stonehenge on the Dog. . 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
Am. Ed., 12mo. . 


SekeSSuS 


s, bound, 7 vols., euch, 
la77 


rth 


, wc; cl " 
, 50c., clot! 


og; 


Adjacent 


| 
j 


cloth 


Stone —% onthe Horse in Stable and Field. 


Eng. Ed., &8vo . 
Tegetmvier’s Poultry Book . . 
The Rifle: Its Theory and Practice 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist. . New Ed.. 
Thomas's Farm Implements and Machinery 


| Thompson’s Food of Animals 


lim Bunker Papers 

by fourteen experienced culti- 
vators 

lrurner’s Cotton Planters’ Manual 


| Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden; pape r, 500; 


| 


| Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation ‘ 


| 


cloth, . . 
Ville’s Chemical Manures 
Warder’s American Pomology 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens , . eee 
Waring’s Draining tor Profit and Health... . 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture 
Waring’s Handy-Book of Husbandry. . . 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. 
superb quarto volume , 
in colors 


“A 


| White’s Cranberry Culture 


| Woodruff'’s Trotting Horse « 
- 7 . } ight’s Brabme 
towns of New England, and threatens in a | Wright's Brahma bow! 


see before me my gallant friend Col. Byrd. 


I was on the other, fighting for what I | 
This calls to my mind | 





White’s Gardening for the 
America. . 


Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper .... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle... . 
Youatt onthe Hog .. . 
Youatt on Sheep 
Youatt on the Dog 

Address all orders to 


RK. P. EATON & CO, 


84 Merchants Row, mvuston, 


‘“,NHOOD 
RESTORED. 


A victim of youthful fmprudence, nape | reme 
tu lecay, nervous debility, ete.. having tried in vain 
every known remedy, has found a simple reli cure, 
which he will send Free to his fellow suiferers. 

J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham #1, N. ¥. 


ly22 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
Ww* WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 


of $100 per month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
We mean what we say. Sample free. Address, 

13t4z SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$ 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, Aucusta, Maine 





o., Mfrs., Petersburg, Va- 


C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCIIAN T's 
AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 7 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market. 
eop2tt BOSTON. 


TRUTH IS MIGHTY! i 
+ Marines, the great ine 
vite @ 


CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Ln ay 500 thes, i 
wr «al 
cost of other herent — 
‘ple by mail, postpaid, 25 conta 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York, 
New [liestrated Circular 
Noveities free. a 


| <a @ ©) Di 
DIETETIC 
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DYKES’ B 

PEER BEARO CLIXIR 
Beara even on smooth Meow is fom Baad) days, 
<uts are from the original, and show s positive 
from ite use, It works lio magi nad steer ie ne 
Sean leer to theca, sanity De 

inet. Phy pert 25 ota, for Bene. 

ry ork 2 Te 


©OWw 13t32 


Any worker can make $l2a day at home. Cosi. 
ly outfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me, iy® 


GOLD 





Chromo, Perfumed, Snowflake, & Lace Sorta, 





name on al), 10e. Game Authors, lic. LYM 
& CO., Clintonville, Ct. 13t48y 


uc 


Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, gers &o. No 
Co, 


2 2 alike, with name, 10c. NASSA 
assau, N 


N. ¥. 





CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the “ 
from pure Grage Cream Tartar, imported exclusively 
pw sae Y experienced housekeeper writes tha’ 

J 
uses the powder In puddings, cakes, and all sorts of 
oo ere ek. A ee 

ew 





terials are Dei APES 


New York; Soot by 3 Prof, 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


is now the only Baking Powder in the ma made 
this powder direct from the ine-erowing leet 
the “« 


ot 
t, although she has to pay a few pennies more ‘Roy- 
so much farther and works so much better, that it is economy F use it. Another says she 


w 
pay Oy This is because the best and most who. 


holly without eggs. An old lady from Ohio writes 
ma- 
Health, and by such eminent che 

Ye Bola ra mists as Dr, 


cans only, by grocers. 


























